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PROCEEDINGS OF THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING: SESSION AT HARRISBURG. 


ie thirty-seventh annual session of the 

Department of City and Borough Su- 
perintendents convened in the Technical 
High School of Harrisburg, Wednesday, 
December 27th, at 9:15 a. m., and was called 
to order by the President, Supt. Joseph 
Howerth of the Shamokin Schools. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Secre- 
tary, Supt. F. S. Jackson of Punxsutawney, 
the President appointed Supt. Edward S. 
Ling, of the Abington Schools to act as 
Secretary pro tem., from whom this full re- 
port of proceedings was received within a 
few days after adjournment. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by 
Supt. S. H. Dean of Mt. Carmel. 

The officers were: President, Supt. Joseph 
Howerth, Shamokin; Vice-President, Supt. 
E. R. Barclay, Pottsville; Secretary, Supt. 
F. S, Jackson, Punxsutawney; Executive 
Committee: Supt. Isaac Doughton, Phoenix- 
ville; Atreus Wanner, York; and Landis 
Tanger, Homestead. 

President Howerth called to the chair 
Supt. E. R. Barclay of Pottsville, the Vice 
President. He then delivered his address 
taking for his subject “ Training for Citi- 
zenship.” 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS: TRAINING FOR 
CITIZENSHIP. 


Under a form of government such as 
ours education is a right and a necessity. 
It is the duty of the state to make proper 
provisions for education in order to perpet- 
uate itself. Macaulay said, “ Education is 
the most efficient, the most humane, the 
most civilized, and, in all respects, the best 
means of attaining the main end of govern- 
ment.” Washington said, “ Promote then, 
as an object of primary importance, insti- 





tutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion be enlight- 
ened,” 

Our forefathers recognized the impor- 
tance of education in carrying out their 
ideals. Among their first acts was one to 
establish schools for the education of their 
children. Emerson speaks of this act on 
the part of our forefathers thus: “I praise 
New England because it is the one country 
in the world where is the freest expenditure 
for education. We have already taken, at 
the planting of the colonies (for aught I 
know for the first time in the world) the 
initial step, which for its importance might 
have been resisted as the inost radical of 
revolutions, thus deciding at the start the 
destiny of this country—this, namely, that 
the poor man, whom the law does not allow 
to take an ear of corn when starving, nor a 
pair of shoes for his freezing feet, is al- 
lowed to put his hand into the pocket of the 
rich, and say, you will educate me not as 
you will, but as I will; not alone in the 
elements, but, by further provision, in the 
languages, in sciences, in the useful and 
elegant arts. The child shall be taken by 
the state, and taught, at the public cost, the 
rudiments of knowledge, and at last, the 
ripest results of art and science.” 

It is well for us sometimes to reflect upon 
how the public schools have measured up 
to these ideals. Whatever weakness or 
strength is in our citizenry may be due to 
what the schools have done or have not 
done. In this state there are about one and 
one-half million children taught by. forty- 
one thousand teachers at an annual expense 
of more than fifty-eight million dollars. In 
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order to prepare the boys and girls for the 
duties of citizenship better buildings are 
erected, the equipment is more complete, 
the normal scools and colleges are prepar- 
ing better trained teachers, the courses of 
study are broadened and extended to meet 
the needs of the various communities, vo- 
cational schools have been established to 
prepare for the trades, continuation schools 
to care for those who are compelled to 
leave school at fourteen years of age to 
earn a livelihood, and schools for the pur- 
pose of instructing foreigners in the ele- 
ments of citizenship. 

With all this hopeful outlook we must be 
ever on the alert lest the public schools be 
undermined for ulterior purposes and de- 
feat their aim in making good citizens. It 
is the duty of the schools to produce a type 
of citizen who is law-abiding, self-reliant, 
productive, and independent in his thinking 
on all social and economic and political 
questions. 

One of the criticisms often made against 
the schools is that they have produced too 
many men who do not have the proper re- 
gard for law and constituted authority. To 
meet this we must insist upon obedience in 
school. Pupils must be taught that our gov- 
ernment is founded on law and that obedi- 
ence is a prime necessity in every citizen. 
It is true that many laws remain unen- 
forced because public opinion is against 
them. A law unenforced is worse than no 
law, as it breeds contempt for law in gen- 
eral. For example, we have a cigarette law 
in this state that is enforced in but few com- 
munities. The boys know that the law ex- 
ists and they know that it is openly violated 
on every hand. The result is a contempt 
for law. So that the cigarette law instead 
of doing good as originally intended is, in 
some places, doing actual harm. The same 
is true, only in a smaller degree, of the 
compulsory school law. Some districts are 
rigid in its enforcement, while other dis- 
tricts ignore the law. What we need is 
fewer laws and a rigid enforcement of 
those we have. 

The work of the schools should be so or- 
ganized as to develop self-reliance on the 
part of the pupils. There is a tendency in 
our schools to make the school work easy. 
Good hard work is tabooed generally by 
parents and too often by teachers and 
makers of courses of study. Difficult sub- 
jects are modified by would-be reformers to 
make the life of the child one “ grand sweet 
song.” We need to give more vigorous 
work and have more vigorous thinking on 
difficult subjects in order to develop that 
spirit of self-reliance so necessary in a 
good and reliable citizen. 

A good citizen should have respect for 
those in authority. It is taken for granted 
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that the conduct of the men and the women 
who hold positions of honor and trust should 
be such that the pupils could study their 
life, both public and private, with profit. It 
is sometimes unfortunate that a public offi- 
cial is judged rather by his party affiliation 
than by his private life, his citizenship, and 
his statesmanship. A man may have been 
an upright and honorable man during his 
whole life, his life may have been an open 
book with a record of good deeds for the 
betterment of humanity, but let him aspire 
to some public office and he immediately 
becomes the target for prevaricators and 
character assassins. The press of his po- 
litical faith picture him as a guardian angel, 
while that of the opposing party represents 
him as a devil incarnate. This sort of 
thing has a disastrous effect upon the 
minds of boys and girls. It fosters disre- 
spect for all public officials. We need to 
instill into the minds of our children that 
the great majority of men who hold public 
office are honorable, self-sacrificing men. 
While it is true that now and then a dis- 
honest and self-seeking man comes into 
office, the great mass of them are men of a 
high type, men who place public interesr 
above private gain. 

A good citizen should be productive. The 
schools should teach the nobility of work 
Too often our 
boys and girls who have an education feel 
that they must have some position in which 
they will not soil their hands or clothes. 
Fortunately the vocational schools and the 
manual training schools are correcting this 
once growing evil. The schools have in a 
way over-stimulated the boys and girls. 
They are made to believe that there is room 
at the top in every occupation and that all 
doors are opened for them, only to find 
when they get out of school that all doors 
are not only closed but sometimes locked 
against them. We need to give more at- 
tention to the humble and homely occupa- 
tions. 

We should teach children the importance 
of the state. While the state guarantees 
the citizens certain rights, certain duties are 
also due to the state. They should be 
taught so that they will appreciate the great 
structure of liberty and justice erected by 
our fathers. They should be made to feel 
that this structure must be protected from 
all dangers. They should be made to feel 
that they should see to it that no men or set 
of men should dominate the state for pur- 
poses of their own and employ it as an in- 
strument of their own design. 

History and literature should be taught 
truthfully and with inspiration. Pupils in 
the lower grades should be taught commu- 
nity civics. Students in the upper grades 
and high school should have a strong course 
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in civil government, economics, covering 
taxation, public finance, labor and capital, 
and sociology with special reference to pub- 
lic health and public morals. In this way a 
strong race of independent thinkers will be 
developed. 

Finally, let us send out from our schools 
young men and young women physically 
and morally fit, trained in industry and re- 
sponsibility and self-control, who know and 
appreciate our country and its ideals, who 
know their dtuy and have the courage and 
the character and the will and wisdom to 
do it, who will live for their state in times 
of peace, and will die for it, if need be, in 
times of war. 

Supt. Frank W. Wright of Uniontown 
followed in a paper on the 


VALUE OF STANDARD SCALES IN DETERMINING 
THE EFFICIENCY OF PUPILS. 


One need no longer feel that he is the 
“ devil’s advocate” in arising to address an 
audience on the subject of educational 
measurement and standard scales. Indeed, 
in an intelligent audience it is not even 
necessary to argue for the scientific and 
practical value of standard tests for all who 
are connected with the teaching or admin- 
istration of our schools. Standard tests 
and educational measurement are here to 
stay, and, like Mrs. Partington, one might 
just as well try to sweep back the Atlantic 
with a broom as to try to escape both the 
pedagogical significance and the practical 
value of measuring educational effort in 
terms of standard scales of value. The 
present is no time to emulate the conduct 
of the ostrich, as the editorial page of the 
English Journal concludes, in speaking of 
educational measurements. 

To be sure, there are those who say that 
the real results of education are too subtle 
and evasive to be measurable by any quan- 
titative tests. And no one is more ready 
than are the so-called standardizers to grant 
that there are some things detectable in edu- 
cation that are not measurable. The advo- 
cates of standard scales do not lay claim to 
the power of measuring the thrill that can 
come from a thoughtful reading of Patrick 
Henry’s speech before the Virginia as- 
sembly (though even here the yardstick 
man will want to interject his standard 
scale for rate of both silent and oral read- 
ing and the retention of ideas nor do they 
affirm that they have the power of measur- 
ing the degree of appreciation developed by 
a thoughtful study of a great poem or in 
the singing of a beautiful art song. The 
standardizers (often unjustly maligned, be- 
cause misunderstood) simply wish to de- 
fend the thesis that there are many things 
in the educational process that can be accu- 
rately measured in the interest of more 





definite, more accurate, and more intelli- 
gent teaching, 

Those who would make use of standard 
scales are not endeavoring to standardize 
the product of the schools, as they are so 
often charged with doing. They are not 
attempting to mechanize education, as their 
uninformed opponents would have it seem. 
With Starch, they are ready to say, “ What 
we need more than anything else in teach- 
ing and in the administration of public 
schools is scientific method and caution in 
handling the problems confronted; Edu- 
cators must instill into themselves the scien- 
tific point of view in looking at their prob- 
lems. The old-time pedagogy is passing 
away; quantitative studies, objective meas- 
urements, and carefully obser ved facts are 
iaking its place. The next great step for- 
ward in education will come when compe- 
tent educators will use the schools as labo- 
ratories for legitimate experimentation 
conducted according to scientific proce- 
dure.” 

At this point it might be well to call at- 
tention to an important psychological im- 
plication of the whole problems of applying 
standard tests in administering school work. 
We are all conscious of the fact that chil- 
dren are not alike. It is all too apparent 
that original endowment, or human nature, 
is extremely variable, and that it accounts 
for many of the important differences that 
we find among school children. Possibly 
no phase of educational psychology is more 
significant, to-day, than the changing con- 
ception of the relation of the individual to 
the school group. The traditional idea that 
mysterious categories exist for all mental 
life, by which all pupils could be classified 
into groups or grades on the basis of mem- 
ory, attentiveness, reasoning, etc., has 
broken down. The scientific experimenter, 
both in the laboratory and the school room, 
has made havoc with this theory. He has 
shown that types of attention and reasoning 
do not exist. He has led us to see that the 
almost infinite variety that is to be found 
in animal and vegetable life is to be found 
in mental life; and he has shown us that 
this mental life is in a constant state of 
flux or change. 

With this changing conception of the in- 
dividual, has come a new significance to 
our educational activities, and a new dem- 
ocracy in education is promised, a democ- 
racy that will not care for the selected 
group alone, but that will adjust each indi- 
vidual to the problems at hand so that he 
may grow into the fullest possible realiza- 
tion of his powers. Standard tests and sci- 
entific measurement, therefore, are reveal- 
ing to us the need of accurate knowledge of 
the individual for educational purposes, and ° 
showing us one of the agencies by which 
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we may set out to find such knowledge. No 
longer are we content to talk in terms of 
the average child, the average grade, or the 
typical group. We have come to the place 
where we must substitute some educational 
insight for what many believe has been just 
a little too much educational sentiment. 
We are getting ready to substitute known 
results for crude guesses, and facts for 
opinions. 

Dr. Henry Suzallo has given voice to this 
new conception of the educational signifi- 
cance of the individual as follows: “To 
escape from the tyranny of the traditional 
notions as to what constitutes the average 
child, and to reach the belief that schools 
must be respecters of individuality, is 
merely a sign of progress. But our pupils 
will not reach the full benefits of this 
changed point of view until we know to 
what extent individuals vary, and what are 
the causes of this variation, as well as the 
particular practical implications of these 
variations.” 

One of the primary uses of standard 
tests is just this determination of the ex- 
tent to which individuals vary, and the 
Pointing out of the practical implications 
of such variations, together with suggested 
remedies for variations that are within the 
control of the school and amenable to edu- 
ational treatment. Once the standard test 
hhas been intelligently applied in a measur- 
able educational product, the teacher shifts 
her attention from the weakest point in our 
modern school system (with its large clas- 
ses) to the collective result, and focuses it 
upon the individual in the group, growing 
in response to definite treatment with a 
definite, attainable standard as the aim of 
instruction for the grade and subject. 

Standard tests group themselves roughly 
under two heads: mental and physical tests 
(largely the product of the psychological 
laboratory) such as are to be found in the 
excellent manual of Dr. G. M. Whipple; and 
standard tests of the subjects of instruction 
derived from the day-by-day work in the 
school room. 

In passing, one cannot refrain from sug- 
gesting the great value the school adminis- 
trator or teacher might receive from at 
least an acquaintance with the following 
tests to be found in Whipple’s Manual: 
Binet test for determining psychological age 
of abnormal children; McDougal’s test for 
range of visual attention; cancellation tests 
for measuring attention, discrimination and 
rate of perception; the descriptive tests of 
Binet by which an attempt is made to find 
four types of children—observational, eru- 
dite, emotional and descriptive; the part- 
wholes and the opposite tests for measuring 
controlled associations; the rote-memory 
tests, both visual and auditory; the memory- 
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for-ideas tests; and the ink-blot and word- 
building tests for imagination and inven- 
tion. 

Of possibly greater use for the teacher 
and school administrator is the imposing 
list of standard tests in the subject matter 
of the curriculum of both the elementary 
and high schools. A recent book on Edu- 
cational Measurements by Starch shows 
standard tests in eleven subjects, as fol- 
lows: Reading, writing, spelling, grammar, 
arithmetic, composition, drawing, Latin, 
German, French and physics. 

In going through the tests set forth in 
Starch’s book one is impressed with the 
fact that tremendous headway has been 
made during the past two decades in the so- 
lution of the problem of problems in edu- 
cation—the working out of administrative 
and pedagogic methods that will enable the 
teacher of a large class to give individual 
instruction to each child according to its 
needs, 

In April, 1897, Rice sounded the new note 
by saying in his article on the “ Futility of 
the Spelling Grind,” “ The first step toward 
placing elementary education on a scientific 
basis must necessarily lie in determining 
just what results might reasonably be ex- 
pected at the end of a given period of in- 
struction.” It is just this knowledge that 
standard tests seek. And in the quest, pro- 
vision is made not only for the definite end 


' in view, but also for a series of well-de- 


fined steps by which it may be reached. 
Both the uninformed and the unsympathetic 
are brought face to face with the fact that 
the work begun by Rice has been pushed so 
far forward by Cornman, Stone, Courtis, 
Thorndike, Ayres, Ballou, Starch and 
others that it is now a well-established part 
of progressive school administration. The 
camel of scientific appraisal has more than 
his nose in the tent of educational specula- 
tion. 

Just here it might be well to indicate 
some of the broad administrative and teach- 
ing applications of the use of standard 
tests. Both supervisors and teachers are 
brought to book on many things hitherto in 
the realm of the blue, once the standard 
test is applied. 

In the first place it is interesting to note 
that this topic bears a close relationship to 
the subject of the preceding speaker. 
School surveys and standard tests are but a 
part of the same movemeng. Indeed, one 
of the most interesting chapters in prac- 
tically all school surveys is that dealing 
with standard tests in the school room. One 
needs but examine the survey reports for 
New York, Chicago, or Cleveland to see 
the significant connection between these 
two phases of modern educational thought. 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young specifically points 
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this out when she says, in connection with 
the Chicago survey: “ After listening to the 
presentation by the members of the com- 
mittee on standard tests of efficiency (at 
the Department of Superintendence, Rich- 
mond, Va., February, 1914) I concluded 
that great benefit would be derived in a 
system if the teachers who are directly as- 
sociated with the children could first make 
such a study, if of only one line of instruc- 
tion or effort.” Judd’s volume on Measur- 
ing the Work of the Public Schools, in the 
Cleveland Survey, is another indication that 
the surveyors need the work of the stand- 
ardizers. In the prefatory statement to 
Judd’s volume we find the following: “ The 
studies included in this report are, in an 
important sense of the term, the central 
studies of the education survey.” 

In our own systems, we superintendents 
have too long been content to judge the effi- 
ciency of the teaching in our schools by 
simply watching a teacher at work, or by 
the more doubtful expedient of an exam- 
ination. Neither of these devices is a safe 
guide as to what is actually taking place in 
the seats. 
partial delusion that a teacher’s efficiency 
is to be measured by what she actually 
knows and by the methods she applies, 
rather than by what she actually accom- 
plishes in well-defined standards of achieve- 
ment for the grade and subject. To be 
sure, none of us would belittle the value of 
high mental attainments and the most ap- 
proved methods in teaching. We would 
add to these the third factor in good teach- 
ing—the power to measure the results of 
the work. 

Then, too, there is the scientific attitude 
of mind that comes as the result of attempt- 
ing some piece of educational measure- 
ment in a school system. I am strongly of 
the opinion, borne of some experience, that 
teachers welcome an attempt to arrive at 
the facts. Work with the Ayres Spelling 
Scale or the Courtis Standard Tests in 
Arithmetic (to mention but two of the 
many valuable tests now available) will so 
shape the thinking of a teaching force that 
ever after there will be more intelligent 
instruction of the class and infinitely more 
careful consideration for the individual. 
Anv teaching force that works itself 
through one of the standard tests for a 
series of years, laying special emphasis 
upon one of the fundamental subjects each 
year, will inevitably become a more thought- 
ful teaching body. 

A further, and vital, effect of the use of 
Standard tests is the suggestion that they 
have for our chaotic method of giving 
marks. We all know that nothing is more 
open to criticism at this time than so-called 
grades or marks for school work. Norcan 
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this criticism be passed over lightly so long 
as we make marks so largely the basis of 
promotion from grade to grade, for gradu- 
ation from school, and for entrance to col- 
lege. Standard tests supply the composite 
experience of large groups, working with 
objective results in view, for the subjective 
opinion of the individual teacher. In mark- 
ing a child’s growth and intellectual attain- 
ment through the medium of the ordinary 
examination paper your guess is as good as 
mine, and investigation in this field has led 
us to believe that neither guess is worth 
much. But if we can start out with some 
such assumption as that a sixth grade pupil 
should be able to add 72 single-column prob- 
lems of three figures each in three minutes; 
that the silent reading rate of a boy in 
grade seven is 228 words in a minute; that 
fifty per cent. of the pupils in grade eight 
should be able to spell correctly judgment, 
recommend, and allege—then, it seems to 
me, we have some common standard for 
evaluating the work of the pupil and the 
school. 

Nor should we be unmindful of the great 
benefit that standard tests have for the chil- 
dren to whom they are applied. Experi- 
ence in almost all fields of human endeavor 
shows that the establishment of definite 
aims is the essential forerunner to satisfac- 
tory accomplishment by the individual in 
society. To place before a pupil, in terms 
which he can easily understand, a standard 
of achievement is to give him a strong in- 
centive to better work. And to give him, 
further, the power of measuring his growth 
toward this standard is to instill in him the 
desire for improvement. Any of us who 
have worked with standard tests know the 
zest with which children enter into them. 
They supply the element of contest so 
prized by the child. Then too they enable 
the child (or the teacher for him) to deter- 
mine when he has reached the degree of 
ability adequate for his needs at the time, 
thus deliberately limiting his training in the 
interest of setting free more of his time for 
other important work. We find both over- 
trained and under-trained children in ap- 
plying standard tests in subjects. 

Furthermore, is it not reasonable, both 
for the child and the school, to lay down 
the proposition that all pupils shall be held 
responsible for the maintenance of stand- 
ards in some measure approaching those 
maintained in the most successful schools 
laboring under similar conditions, and that 
no normal child shall be permitted to fall 
below a reasonable minimum. If school 
grading is to mean most, some such pro- 
gram will have to be followed. Any stand- 
ard test will reveal that the typical school 
grade is, to all intents and purposes, an un- 
graded group. Standard tests in the funda- 
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mentals of arithmetic have shown in our 
schools that more than 25 per cent. of the 
children in the fifth grade could exchange 
places with an equal number in the eighth 
grade. Testing, and the proper corrective 
work, should eliminate this unfortunate 
condition in the course of a very few years. 

How far the problem of using standard 
tests as determinants is related to the larger 
question of retardation is, of course, largely 
in the realm of speculation. On one point, 
however, there seems to be pretty general 
agreement, and it is this: The time is now 
ripe for a new type of administration and 
supervision; such a type as will bring it 
clearly before the consciousness of both ad- 
ministrative and teaching fcrces that we are 
not inaxing the most profitaple use of the 
time childre1 invect with us, and that if we 
are to improve conditions we must do so 
through the use of accredited comparative 
tests and studies, the materials for which 
are in every school room in this state. At 
present we are faced with what seems an 
increase of mental incapacity to do the 
work of our schools as children progress 
through the grades. Fortunate, indeed, is 
that school system that does not have from 
thirty to forty per cent. of over-age chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades when it 
makes its age-grade charts. Endless dis- 
cussion and revision have been given the 
course of study in the interests of a more 
rational content. Remarkable changes have 
taken place in the methods employed in 
presenting the subject matter of the course 
of study. Yet, despite these facts, there is 
still the evidencé that too many children 
are not getting through school on time. It 
would seem that the time is now ripe for a 
little investigation as to the effects of in- 
discriminate mass teaching, with untested 
results, upon the widely varying capacities 
of a room full of children. 

I believe that this department is to re- 
ceive the recommendation of a Committee 
on Uniform Records and Reports, the Com- 
mittee reporting at this time upon pupil 
accounting only. It is highly important 
that there be uniform methods of account- 
ing for the human materials upon which the 
school is to work. But does it not seem 
just as essential that we make at least the 
beginning of some uniform testing of the 
results of our work with this material? I 
am hoping that, before it has completed its 
work, this Committee will incorporate in its 
report a recommendation that certain well- 
established standard tests be applied so 
that those of us in the western part of the 
state can determine how well we do certain 
things in comparison with you who work 
in the eastern portion. 

Application last month of the Courtis 
Standard Tests, Series B, has shown us 
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that we have in Uniontown almost infinite 
variety in the ability of our children to use 
the fundamentals in arithmetic, and that 
each grade from the fourth to the eighth 
has as much variation as the standard 
scores vary for all of these grades. We 
found, too, that in general, our pupils were 
considerably below the standard scores for 
June. Of course, our procedure from here 
on is clearly mapped out; to discover these 
facts is but the beginning of the process. 
Each room and grade now sees constantly 
before it on the board the standard June 
score for each operation, and each child, 
through group and individual corrective 
work, will strive to do as well as he knows 
thousands of other children all over the 
United States have done in similar grades 
working under similar conditions, And the 
best part of it is that the children seem to 
enjoy it; they know that they are to com- 
pete with their individual records when the 
tests are given again in June. 

The use, last year, of the Ayres Measur- 
ing Scale for Ability in Spelling not- only 
gave us some excellent suggestions for 
selecting the proper spelling content, but it 
also revealed to us the fact that our chil- 
dren scored from five to eight per cent. 
higher than the standard score for each 
grade and group of words. We have here 
the suggestion that we might safely reduce 
the time given to drill in spelling and trans- 
fer it to needed drill in the fundamentals in 
arithmetic. 

To mention but one more test, I may 
suggest that experience will verify the 
statement that the penmanship of a group 
of children will show improvement if five 
cents is invested in a copy of either the 
Ayres or Thorndike Scale for Measuring 
the Quality of Penmanship so that it may 
be posted in the room for constant com- 
parison and scoring by the individual pupil. 

Let us then look upon the problem of 
standard tests as but one phase of the new 
movement (scarcely five years old) to get 
the facts in education. In this, as in every 
good thing, there will be much that is spuri- 
ous and based upon inconclusive evidence. 
However, the open mind, the pragmatic test, 
the absence of fear for a new idea, will do 
much to establish what is valuable in stand- 
ard tests. 

The use of standard tests does not, in 
any material way, involve a rearrangement 
of the éducational machinery. All that is 
demanded is close attention to the more 
minute adjustments already possible. And 
as school administrators it is our business 
to know what relation the present adminis- 
trative machinery has to this new, but 
thoroughly approved, scientific method in 
education. If education is to be classed 
with the sciences as well as the arts then 
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we shall be obliged to inject a little of the 
scientist’s spirit into our work. The open 
mind and the tireless search for truth will 
show us the relation and the relative im- 
portance of educational machinery and its 
product. The center of gravity will then 
shift from the collective result, with its 
mass instruction, to the individual growing 
in accordance with his discovered needs 
and toward definite and attainable stand- 
cards, 
UNIFORM RECORDS AND REPORTS. 


A committee arising from meetings of 
this Department and Schoolmen’s Week at 
the University of Pennsylvania reported 
‘through its Chairman, Supt. F. W. Robbins 
of Williamsport, as follows: 

During the school year 1913-14, the su- 
perintendents of second class school dis- 
tricts, under the direction of Dr. Harlan 
Updegraff of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, held meetings in the following cities 
of the state, namely, Harrisburg, Reading 
-and York. The purpose of these meetings 
was to examine the different school sys- 
tems, and if possible to find out and set 
standards for general use by superintend- 
ents interested in improving their schools. 
The superintendents attempted to formu- 
late a standard time schedule for subjects 
in the grades. Upon examination, how- 
-ever, they found that the data at hand were 
‘based upon plans so different, and with no 
uniform meaning of terms used, so that 
their work was unsatisfactory and prac- 
tically valueless. 

They then turned their attention to the 
various district reports issued by superin- 
tendents and directors, and it was suggested 
that these reports would prove more valu- 
able for the purpose of study and compari- 
son, if there were some measure of uni- 
formity in presenting statistics, including 
‘child accounting, teacher accounting, and 
cost accounting. 

During Schoolmen’s Week at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in April, 1915, fol- 
lowing an able address on Superintendents’ 
Reports, by Dr. C. N. Kendall, Commis- 
sioner of Education in New Jersey, a com- 
mittee was appointed to report on the sub- 
ject of Uniformity in Records and Reports 
-during Schoolmen’s Week in April, 1916. 
Reports were made on different phases of 
School Accounting and after full discus- 
sion by Dr. Strayer of Columbia, Dr. Up- 
degraff of the University of Pennsylvania 
and others, the committee was continued 
‘and enlarged, and instructed to present a 
further report at the meeting of the State 
Educational Association at Harrisburg in 
‘December, 1916. 

The new Committee met on Monday, No- 
‘vember 19, 1916, in the office of the State 
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Board of Education at Harrisburg, with 
Superintendents Foos, Baish, Green, Wright, 
Wanner, and Robbins present, together 
with Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary of the 
State Board, and Dr. Harlan Updegraff of 
the University of Pennsylvania as advisors. 
After discussion it was decided to restrict 
recommendations to Child Accounting, and 
to recommend uniformity in the following 
particulars: 

1. That the following form for obtaining 
data for age and progress records of pupils 
be recommended. 

2. That the Uniform Record Cards rec- 
ommended by the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, 
be recommended for all schools. 

3. That all District Superintendents’ re- 
ports contain the following statistics, pref- 
erably in the forms submitted herewith: 1. 
An age and grade table; 2. An age and 
progress table; 3. A table showing with- 
drawals by months, sex and grade including 
causes; 4. A promotion table showing pro- 
motions, withdrawals, and non-promotions 
by grades; and 5. Distributed attendance of 
children in periods of ten days. 

The first recommendation of the commit- 
tee was that the Uniform Record Card Sys- 
tem for Pupils, recommended by the De- 
partment of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, be urged for all schools. 
On motion of Supt. S. E. Weber of 
Scranton this was adopted without dissent. 

The second recommendation was the use 
of a standard form for securing data for 
Age and Progress Records of Pupils. 
Forms were submitted. Supt. F. W. Wright 
moved that these forms be amended by the 
inclusion of percentages of pupils above 
and below normal age and grade. Dr. 
Harlan Updegraff urged that there be strict 
adherence to the suggested normal age for 
entering the various grades, the age to be 
taken as of Sept. 1 in each year. In re- 
sponse to questions Supt. Robbins said he 
had been assured of the co-operation of 
the State Education Department in the 
printing and distribution of these forms. 
Supt. J. C. Wagner, of Carlisle, moved that 
the State be asked to publish the returns 
from these reports. With these amend- 
ments the recommendation of the commit- 
tee was agreed to. 

The third recommendation was that the 
annual reports of all district superintend- 
ents should hereafter include certain statis- 
tics concerning withdrawal of pupils with 
causes of the same, attendance of children 
in periods of ten days, promotions, non- 
promotions and withdrawals by grades, 
preferably in the forms submitted. Supt. 
Landis Tanger of Homestead moved its 
adoption, and this was duly seconded. Dis- 
cussion hinged on the different standards 
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and meaning of promotion, of promotion by 
subject, etc. The motion finally prevailed. 
A form for securing this data was also pre- 
sented and adopted. 

The subject of “Continuation Schools” 
was then presented in an exhaustive paper 
by Supt. A. M. Weaver, of Conshohocken. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


‘The continuation school is in such an experi- 
mental stage that one hesitates to advance any 
views on the subject. Besides our own state, 
Wisconsin is the only state in the Union with 
compulsory continuation schools where they 
were created by legislation in 1911. This 
type of school has existed in Germany for 
quite a long period of time. It would no 
doubt be unwise to attempt to transplant the 
German system of industrial education in full 
to America. However, the organization and 
administration of these schools both in Wis- 
consin and Germany may contain valuable sug- 
gestions for a workable system in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Considerable doubt seems to exist in the 
lay mind as to the wisdom of the continuation 
school. Said Mr. Cooley, Director of the 
continuation schools of Milwaukee: “There 
should be a law passed that no one should 
talk of continuation schools until they have 
seen a thousand of these little children gath- 
ered together. Then there would be nothing 
to talk about.” 

It seems fair to conclude that the educa- 
tional trade training acquired in the continua- 
tion schools of Germany is the basis of much 
of the industrial efficiency of that country. To 
produce a better type of citizen and make a 
more industrially efficient nation is the reason 
for the existence of these schools in Germany. 
Without the continuation school, children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age, who go to work 
are educationally disinherited. 

Besides, the continuation school has a 
social value. Says the judge of the Municipal 
Court in Racine: “Almost invariably if a 
wayward boy or girl is induced to enroll in 
the continuation schools, he ceases his course 
of waywardness and is greantly benefited.” 
Says the truant officer of Milwaukee, Mr. Pesta- 
lozzi: “There are about 6,000 child-workers 
in the continuation schools of Milwaukee. 
Were it not for these schools nine-tenths of 
these children would be beyond our reach.” 

Some of the employers of these permit- 
workers have told me that, since the estab- 
lishment of continuation schools, these boys 
and girls have a better attitude towards their 
work and are more amenable to discipline in 
shop and factory. 

On the constructive side, this paper will 
deal first of all with what in the writer’s opin- 
ion constitutes the kind of training that should 
be given the girls of the continuation school. 
On this point we offer suggestions with a rea- 
sonable degree of certainty. Besides the 
purely academic work given the girls, their 
education in the continuation school should 
center around the home. Vocational training 


for girls must find its outlet in the home. 
There are some very good reasons for hold- 
ing this view. Statistics show that nearly all 
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of these girls will marry and that too, rather 
young. Their husbands will earn on an aver- 
age from five to seven hundred dollars per 
year. These future wives should know how 
to manage the home economically and wisel 
on its income. It means something to ‘enue 
people how to live on the wages they are paid. 

The rest of this paper will be found in the 
volume of Proceedings. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


President Howerth then appointed as a 
nominating committee for Department of- 
ficials three former presidents of the de- 
partment, namely, Supts. A. L. Jones of 
West Chester, Charles Foos of Reading, 
and Clyde C. Green of Beaver Falls. 

Dr. M. B. King of the State Vocational 
Education Department referred to the at- 
tempt made during the 1915 session of the 
Legislature to secure compulsory appren- 
ticeship laws. 

Supt. Charles Foos of Reading outlined 
the plans of that city for continuation 
schools, especially regarding time offered in 
addition to the eight hours per week re- 
quired by law. The co-operation of manu- 
facturers and others was marked, but the 
students were not enthusiastic. 

Supt. C. F. Hoban of Dunmore discussed 
the matter of the charge for physical ex- 
amination in connection with the applica- 
tion for employment certificates under the 
new law, which, being required for every 
re-issue, works hardship upon many, Since 
the certificate must be reissued every time 
the worker changes employers this seemed 
a valid objection. Supt. Dickson of New 
Castle, and others, referred to the practice 
which prevails in many places of going to 
the medical inspector of the district for 
these certificates, and at no cost to the ap- 
plicant. 

Supt. Kurtz of Lansford asked for in- 
formation concerning the conditions under 
which pupils may be excused from school 
for participation in domestic and farm 
labor. Dr. M. B. King stated that the ac- 
tion of the school board is necessary. 


~~ 
<> 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





; he session was promptly called to order 
by the President. Devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Supt. D. A. Har- 
man, of Hazleton. 

The first subject of the morning was pre- 
sented in a paper by Supt. E. R. Barclay, 
of Pottsville, as follows: 


TEACHER AND SUPERINTENDENT. 


It is assumed that teachers and superin- 
tendent are necessary adjuncts to a com- 
plete school system, otherwise they would 
not exist. Both are actuated by the same 
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motives and work for the same result. 
Both wish to succeed yet neither can suc- 
ceed fully without the other. Both are re- 
sponsible to the Board for their actions, 
and indirectly responsible to each other for 
results. Hence, it becomes apparent, from 
this inter-dependent relation, that they must 
be mutually helpful; that honesty of pur- 
pose, loyalty in action, and a perfect under- 
standing of their respective powers and 
duties are essential to success, For either 
or both to succeed they must be imbued 
with the idea that they are working for the 
good of the community rather than for self- 
illumination. It is therefore evident that 
selfishness must be displaced by devotion to 
duty; charity and justice must temper criti- 
cism, and the spirit of service must precede 
jealousy and rivalry. Team-work among 
teachers and superintendent is as desirable 
as it is on the athletic field. The “ sacrifice 
hit” must occasionally be made by both, 
that the system may be advanced. It may 
be for better teaching, better school condi- 
tions, or better salaries. A superintendent 
or teacher who has not learned to make 
the “sacrifice hit” has not completed his 
schoo] ethics. 

That we may the better understand the 
relation existing between teacher and super- 
intendent, let us determine the status of 
each in the modern school system. It is 
generally conceded that the chief business 
of a teacher is to teach, to lead, to inspire, 
to discipline, to enthuse, to extend and en- 
large the human lives coming in contact 
with her, whether it be in school or out of 
it. The teacher who meets all of these re- 
quirements is not only giving instruction 
and discipline, but she is supervising and 
administering the estate of her pupils. 

As a teacher she imparts knowledge; as 
a disciplinarian she teaches children to re- 
spect the rights of others and promotes 
order; as a supervisor she plans or should 
plan her program, and directs the methods 
of study; as an administrator the teacher 
has practically no limit to her opportunities 
in molding the sentiment of her school dis- 
trict on all matters pertaining to education. 
She has the privilege of knowing her pupils 
and patrons personally. Their health, their 
afflictions, their environs, their interests, 
all give her work the personal touch which 
is often found wanting in the efforts of the 
superintendent. 

The teacher is elected by the school board 
and to this body she is directly or indirectly 
responsible for her tenure of office. Her 
rights, powers and duties are definitely de- 
fined by the Board or the School Laws. 
Her usefulness in the community is limited 
only by her ability, her sanity, her energy. 
We must conclude therefore that she is in 
no sense an “underling” or subordinate 
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if she lives up to the mark of her high call- 
ing. 

The superintendents of this state are rep- 
resentatives of the people, and responsible 
in a good measure to their dictates through 
the medium of the Board of Education. 
The superintendent is elected by the same 
body that elects his teachers. His duties 
and powers are no better defined nor pro- 
tected by the School Code than that of his 
teachers. He may be removed from office 
for the same causes and in the same man- 
ner as his teachers. His influence and 
power in the community are depenedent 
upon his own discretion, his sound judg- 
ment, his leadership, his educational activi- 
ties, just as that of his teachers. The su- 
perintendent is not necessarily higher in 
character, energy or scholarship, although 
he usually receives more salary because he 
is required to have administrative ability 
which, being highly valued in the business 
world, is not so plentiful in the market of 
teachers. 

We therefore conclude that the teacher 
is a professional co-laborer with the super- 
intendent, and as such deserves due recog- 
nition from him. It should be a relation- 
ship of co-ordination and co-operation 
rather than that of antagonism and dicta- 
tion. 

To bring about ideal relations between 
these two members of the same profession, 
who are working in the same system, the 
superintendent must know his teachers and 
they must understand him. He must know 
their ability, their habits, their energy, 
their ambitions, their methods, and your 
speaker knows no better way of learning 
these than by visiting the teacher while at 
work, conversing with her about her school 
problems, hearing her ideas and complaints 
in the teachers’ meetings, and making her 
feel that she has a friend in the superin- 
tendent’s office who is glad to commend her 
good work, sorry to condemn bad work, 
and willing at all times to lend a hand. 
He must have the confidence of teachers 
without making a confidant of them. 

The superintendent who acts before his 
teachers as though he held the only first 
mortgage on good methods, who is per- 
emptory and dictatorial, stultifies the initi- 
ative and individuality of those working 
with him and breeds a form of disloyalty 
only too common in many school systems, 

Those interested in our school work 
rightfully demand leadership from the su- 
perintendent. He must have knowledge; 
he must know methods; he must know 
people, and he must have vision large 
enough to see the educational problem of 
his community theoretically and practically. 
Dr. Chancellor, in his admirable book “Our 
Schools,” says, “The superintendent is as 
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@ pioneer going into the great wilderness 
of primaeval forest, to make there a home 
for civilization. Where was wrong or sin 
he drives the furrows of righteousness; 
where was ignorance he plants knowledge; 
where was dullness he cultivates intelli- 
gence. He is the captain upon a chartless 
sea. What storms may come, what lands 
be found, who knows?” All that we know 
is that the organization of our schools and 
the society they maintain is growing more 
complex, but this complexity means prog- 
ress, and progress is life. 

j Happy indeed is the superintendent who, 
in the estimation of his teachers, “stands 
four-square to every wind that blows.” 
For him to acquire this eminence among 
teachers, his tact should be abundant, his 
Sincerity unquestioned, his diplomacy ade- 
quate to meet the exacting requirements of 
the proverbially nervous and overworked 
teacher, his courage high enough to protect 
teachers and schools from the cranks, poli- 
ticians and agitators who so frequently 
annoy. 

He is the responsible intermediary be- 
tween the teacher and the Board. His re- 
ports and orders to teachers should be so 
explicit, so complete, so sensible and so po- 
lite that teachers can cheerfully carry them 
out. Since he expects and demands much 
from his teachers, often draining them of 
their energy and using their talent and time 
to advance the work under his supervision, 
it is only fair that they in turn expect him 
to be their captain and champion in all 
things tending toward their health, happi- 
ness and compensation. The superintend- 
ent has the same right to demand liberal 
salaries and proper working conditions for 
his co-laborers that he has to demand ade- 
quate preparation and energetic, skillful 
labor from them, 

The teacher who feels that her work is 
appreciated is likely to do better work and 
to do it more cheerfully. The superintend- 
ent, by virtue of his training and oppor- 
tunity to observe, should be the first to 
commend meritorious teaching. Thank- 
offerings and complimentary reviews by 
school boards and school patrons are too 
few and far between to keep up the jaded 
‘spirits of the overworked nervous teacher 
who is struggling heroically with forty or 
fifty pupils day after day. Cheap, mean- 
ingless flattery is an abomination, but help- 
ful constructive commendation is an in- 
Spiration to any teacher. — 

In considering the relation of teacher 
and superintendent it is well to remember 
that the chief business of the teacher is to 
teach, not superintend. The function of 
the superintendent is to supervise and ad- 
minister rather than teach. The woman 
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behind the teacher’s desk does the real 


teaching work. The superjntendent from 
his vantage point sees the field, plans the 
campaign and issues the orders, while the 
teacher executes in her own domain. Re- 
verse this order and you invariably have 
strife. 

The superintendent may not always ap- 
prove the work of his teachers, nor need 
they always approve his plans. When such 
differences arise, there is room for the 
“charity” that “suffereth long and is 
kind,” the “charity” that “vaunteth not 
itself,” is “ not puffed up.” 

An honest difference of opinion between 
superintendent and teachers is only an in- 
dication that both are exercising their 
rights; that both are thinking on the same 
problem, but reach their conclusions from 
different premises. Such differences are 
natural and can find expression in the grade 
meetings where free speech for all is the 
rule, The superintendent who differentially 
hears his teachers discuss school problems 
and methods misses many of the murmur- 
ing criticisms which are given by the re- 
pressed teacher. And, after all, where is 
the superintendent who does not get. many 
of his best practical methods from his 
skilled teachers? It seems reasonable that 
the relation existing between teachers and 
superintendent should be such that the 
honorable teacher, the successful teacher, 
may feel encouraged to suggest her best 
thoughts and plans to the superintendent 
himself, who in turn will give them careful 
consideration, and if practical adopt them 
with credit to the author. Further than 
this no teacher has a right to inflict her 
opinions. Experience has taught the 
speaker that the teacher who knows her 
own work well is usually contented, while 
the superintendent attends to duties prop- 
erly belonging to him. The meddlesome, 
unprofessional, disloyal teacher should re- 
ceive prompt and drastic treatment. Life 
is too short and the duties of a superintend- 
ent too numerous to suffer much annoyance 
from her. 

If a teacher is dissatisfied with the course 
of study, her environment, or the methods 
of supervision, it is her privilege and often 
her duty to make a definite and respectful 
statement to the superintendent of what she 
considers wrong and what she thinks to be 
right, giving her reasons therefor, but it 
is well for her to remember too that the 
superintendent is not always a free agent, 
and that conditions are not ideal because 
ideals are frequently sheared by necessities. 
The superintendent who acts upon facts 
rather than upon fictions, upon good judg- 
ment rather than upon expediency, deserves 
the loyal support of his teachers. 
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In school districts where superintendents 
are given the power to select and name 
teachers, fix their salaries and assign them 
to grade positions, the relation of one to the 
other becomes more simple, for the superin- 
tendent can demand adequate preparation 
from those appointed, which in turn be- 
comes the basis for his asking the Board 
for liberal salaries. The authority and re- 
sponsibility of each is established at the 
beginning. The “home talent,” in-breed- 
ing process may be controlled sufficiently to 
appoint only the capable. The annual grist 
of raw material from the High and Normal 
schools can be sifted thoroughly before 
election. The “time-serving” substitute, 
with no other recommendation than that of 
being “long-suffering,” will be displaced by 
well-trained, experienced teachers, Deny 
the competent superintendent the power to 
select and place his teachers and you in- 
variably have friction between the two 
greatest factors in the system. The har- 
mony and efficiency so much desired in 
teachers is best secured by carefully select- 
ing and properly placing teachers, rather 
than improving them in service. The aver- 
age superintendent does not have time, nor 
are the means at his command, to train all 
kinds of teaching material that may be 
elected by an undiscriminating Board. 
Neither is he expected to perform the work 
of the Normal School and Teachers’ Col- 
lege, nor is he expected to accept all of 
this product as being properly trained for 
his work. Teachers like poets are born, 
not made. If they lack initiative, energy, 
personality, charity, no amount of scho- 
lastic training will prepare them to work 
harmoniously in a good school system. 
After good teaching material has been sel- 
ected and properly placed in the system 
there is little more for the superintendent 
to do except guide, protect and encourage. 
The teacher must have method and her 
methods must be her own. Well did Dr. 
White say, “ No teacher who follows a pat- 
tern can ever touch a human soul.” The 
best asset of an orator is to have something 
to say; the best pedagogy of a teacher is to 
have something new to teach and know how 
to teach it. The best judgment of the su- 
perintendent will find such teacher, place 
her, give her a proper environment and 
then let her use her own initiative and in- 
dividuality in working out the problems of 
her own school. A school system estab- 
lished upon this basis should have a happy 
co-operative corps of teachers to carry out 
the plans of the superintendent. 

Supt. I. N. Adee won golden opinions for 
his masterly presentation of “The Junior 
High School,” and explanation of the proce- 
dure in his city of Johnstown. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


Four years ago when Associate Super- 
intendent Wheeler, of Philadelphia, dis- 
cussed the junior high school before the 
members of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the idea was quite new to most of us, 
and in fact had made but little headway 
throughout the country. However, in the 
brief interval of four years, several hun- 
dred cities have established one or more 
such schools and many more are now in the 
midst of a complete reorganization of their 
school systems on the 6-3-3 plan. 

There are at least three important reasons 
for this surprisingly rapid adoption of the 
junior high school idea. Ever since the 
memorable address of Ex-President Eliot, 
at the Washington meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents of the National 
Educational Association in 1888, when he 
called attention to the startling fact that 
one who now goes through our public 
schools and colleges is nearly twenty-seven 
years of age before he can begin to support 
himself, we have been discussing means 
and attempting plans whereby we can 
shorten the educational career of those go- 
ing into the professions by at least two 
years and at the same time not diminish 
the efficiency of their preparation for their 
life work. 

The colleges have helped by making it 
possible for those who complete their 
courses to elect work which will receive 
sufficient credit in the professional school 
to save a year of time in the latter institu- 
tion. It is the task of the public schools 
to save the other year of the student’s 
time. 

Some have tried it by cutting down the 
elementary course from nine to eight years 
and others from eight to seven years; edu- 
cators have attacked the problem through 
the elimination of irrelevant material in 
the subjects of the graded schools; by 
trying to increase the efficiency of instruc- 
tion through a longer tenure of office and 
higher qualifications for teachers and by 
raising the proportion of male teachers; 
by making the courses of study more prac- 
tical and interesting; by doing away with 
so many reviews and that kind of accuracy 
which they always require; by working to 
get children through the grades at a nor- 
mal rate of speed; and by lengthening the 
school day and term. 

In all our attempts to save pupils a year 
of time we have still clung, for the most 
part, to the old plan of eight years for the 
elementary schools and four years for the 
high school but with decided dissatisfac- 
tion with the results. The junior high 
school at once appealed to many superin- 
tendents as by far the best form of organ- 
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ization for carrying out all of the above 
points and, while not formally shortening 
the length of time it takes to go through 
the public schools, yet through its differ- 
entnated courses and the flexibility of its 
program, make it easy for many children 
to gain one-half year or year of time. 
And this-is one of the important results of 
the junior high school, where it has been 
longest in operation, as in Los Angeles, 
California. 

Another cause for the rapid rise of the 
junior high school is the possibility which 
such an organization seems to offer to help 
prevent the elimination of so many pupils 
from our upper grades and first-year high 
school. Ayres’ study of school mortality 
shows that practically all pupils remain to 
complete the fifth grade; that between this 
point and the first-year high school sixty 
out of every hundred leave school; that of 
the remaining forty who enter high school 
nineteen reach the second year, a loss of 
50 per cent. between the first and second 
high school years; that ten only remain to 
complete the secondary course; and that 
fewer than one and a half per cent. grad- 
uate from normal schools, colleges, and 
schools of a grade beyond that of a high 
school. 

Many pupils who finish the sixth grade 
have come to the age which marks the ter- 
mination of the compulsory school period; 
besides they are now old enough to earn a 
fair income in industry and the business 
world. They take a survey of the work of 
the seventh and eighth grades and find 
there mostly an amplification and review 
of what they already have gone over and 
decide to go to work. Others make more 
normal progress in their studies and com- 
plete the eighth grade at the age when they 
can legally take advantage of the compul- 
sory school Jaw; they study their next edu- 
cational step and see a high school ad- 
ministered differently from what they are 
accustomed to—a departmental organiza- 
tion—new studies which do not always ap- 
peal to them, and teachers different in type 
from their past instructors; and as a result, 
many haven’t the courage and initiative to 
launch out into this totally new world and 
there is another big shrinkage in our school 
enrollment. Still others do take the step 
into the high school but in a year or less 
find they can’t make the adjustment, and 
become disheartened and discouraged, and 
half of them quit before they reach the 
tenth year; and, worst of all, quit because 
they have failed. 

The 6-3-3 plan of organizing the schools 
will cause one cycle of work to be termi- 
nated at the close of the sixth grade, which 
undoubtedly will have a tendency to hold 
those pupils who were inclined to drop 
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out at the close of the fifth grade one year 
longer, namely, to the end of the sixth 
grade. 

It is further reasonable to believe that 
the next cycle with elements of newness 
and freshness in its course of study will be 
an incentive not only to keep retarded chil- 
dren in school longer but to carry those 
pupils, who have made normal progress 
through the grades but who otherwise 
would drop out at the end of the eighth 
grade, on into the ninth grade to the close 
of the junior high school. 

The last big reason for this wonderfully 
swift development of the junior high school 
is the belief of many of us that it is the 
best form of organization so far conceived 
for a more complete democratization of 
our schools. Perhaps the greatest educa- 
tional need of the present and future of 
our country is the adaptation of the work 
of the schools to the needs of the people of 
the communities that they serve and by 
whom they are supported. The school that 
is not kept in close touch with the life and 
the environment of the community in which 
it is located and does not minister efficiently 
through its teachers, its course of study, 
and its work to the industrial, social, civic 
and moral needs of that community, is go- 
ing soon to cease to receive the hearty and 
indeed necessary support of its taxpayers. 
The junior high school furnishes this op- 
portunity to “hitch education up to life.” 

Not only that, but it enables us to fit the 
course to the needs of children from physi- 
ological and psychological standpoints. 
They now enter the seventh grade of our 
schools as they are coming into adolescence 
and when they are filled with new inter- 
ests, ambitions, and activities. What we 
need for these children is an organization 
that is a unit in itself and with courses 
differentiated to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of all pupils regardless of whether 
they are slow or bright or whether they 
are going on into the senior high school. 

Under the present plan it is hard to get 
boards of directors, teachers, and citizens 
to approve changes in our seventh and 
eighth grade organization and the introduc- 
tion of new matter into the course of study. 
However, when an entirely new plan for 
handling these grades is proposed to boards 
of education—one that in many cities re- 
lieves at once an overcrowded condition in 
the high school—it is invariably meeting 
with their approval. When it is once 
adopted it becomes momentous in its pos- 
sibilities, for people then expect changes 
and new things and indeed will be dissatis- 
fied with anything but a complete reorgan- 
ization of the work of the grades. 

After careful consideration of these ar- 
guments in behalf of the junior high 
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school, the Board of Education of Johns- 
town unanimously voted to organize the 
schools of the city on this plan. The first 
school was started a year ago last Septem- 
ber in the northern part of the city; plans 
have been approved by the Board for 
another to accomodate 1,200 pupils, on a 
tract of eight acres in the southern part of 
the city; and a deal for about four acres is 
under consideration for one in the central 
part. 

There were conditions which helped 
make it easy to start our first junior high 
school, The people of this section of 
Johnstown had for some time been agitat- 
ing the question of a high school for their 
district; the regular high school was 
crowded, and the Board was glad for a 
suggestion that would relieve it; the upper 
grades had been organized in one school 
center; and a new eighteen-room building 
had just been erected. In framing a course 
of study we at once plunged into the al- 
most extreme junior high school type and 
after a year and a half’s experience do not 
regret the step. We provided three courses 
—academic, commercial and _ industrial. 
However, all pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades are required to take five 
hours a week of English, five of arithmetic, 
five of geography, history and civics, five 
of music, penmanship and spelling, five of 
household arts for girls and five of indus- 
trial work for boys; in the ninth year all 
take five periods a week of English and five 
of music or art. In the academic course 
they choose either Latin or German in the 
seventh and eighth grades, and in the ninth 
grade elect three from German, Latin, al- 
gebra, ancient history and general science. 
In the commercial course they take, in ad- 
dition to the required sybjects, five periods 
a week in shorthand and typewriting in the 
seventh and eighth grades and ten periods 
in the ninth grade, and in the ninth grade 
five periods a week in bookkeeping and five 
in practical arithmetic, spelling and pen- 
manship. In the industrial course boys and 
girls in the seventh, eighth and ninth years 
get a double period a day in their respective 
lines besides the required academic work. 

Last year 27.7 per cent. elected the aca- 
demic course, 40 per cent. the industrial, 
and 32.5 per cent. the commercial; this year 
26.5 per cent. chose the academic, 32.9 per 
cent. the industrial; and 40.6 per cent. the 
commercial. From these figures you will 
notice that the number in the academic 
work remained about the same for the two 
years, whereas the industrial course lost 8 
per cent. the second year and the commer- 
cial gained 8 per cent. The fact that 72 
per cent. of the entire enrollment of the 
junior high school, during the two years 
that it has been in operation, has elected 
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the industrial and commercial courses 
shows the need for such work in the ele- 
mentary schools for pupils in an industrial 
city like Johnstown. It is interesting to 
note too that the ratio among the subjects 
elected remains fairly constant for both 
years, which partially indicates that chil- 
dren even at this age have some capacity to 
choose and are quite insistent in holding 
to their choice. Indeed, among the forty- 
eight junior high school pupils who entered 
the tenth years of the senior school, only 
five changed their course—one from the 
four-year and one from the two-year com- 
mercial course, and three from the aca- 
demic. All these went over into the co- 
operative industrial department. 

The household arts course consists of 
freehand drawing, costume designing, sew- 
ing, cooking and millinery; the industrial 
course for boys includes freehand and 
mechanical drawing, printing, wood work, 
some machine work, repair work, brick- 
laying and concrete, metal work and elec- 
trical work. Practicallyeall the wood work 
that the boys are doing this year centers 
around the making of school furniture, 
An expert carpenter has been chosen by the 
Board to co-operate with the industrial de- 
partment. He has the privilege of taking 
groups of boys during certain periods of 
the day to any part of the city or to do any 
work as long as it relates to the repairs in 
school buildings or the construction of con- 
crete walls, sidewalks and school furniture. 
These are not in any sense of the word 
trade courses but are aimed to fit the spe- 
cific needs of boys and girls and aid them 
to discover their strong and weak points 
and to create in them the power to decide 
for themselves concerning the requirements 
and advantages of the different vocations. 
The courses of the junior high school are 
so related to the senior high school that 
when pupils go into the latter institution 
they may enter any one of the three courses 
—the co-operative, industrial, commercial 
or academic. 

In choosing other subjects, 15 per cent. 
of this year’s seventh grade elected Ger- 
man and 4.2 per cent. Latin; 28 per cent. 
of the eighth grade take German and 3.5 
per cent. Latin; 26 per cent. of the ninth 
grade study German and 18 per cent. Latin; 
46 per cent. of the ninth grade take algebra, 
25 per cent. ancient history, 54 per cent. 
general science. From these percentages, 
German as a foreign language is filling a 
need on the part of the pupils of every year 
of the junior high school. 

The question at once arises in regard to 
all these subjects, but especially with Ger- 
man, Latin, shorthand and typewriting, as 
to how successfully pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades pursue them. We are 
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somewhat handicapped by a lack of proper 
textbooks in the foreign languages and 
where we have attempted to cover too much 
ground and hold rigidly to the high school 
texts in these subjects our work has suf- 
fered and it has been more difficult to keep 
up interest and enthusiasm. But as soon 
as teachers adopted the direct method of 
teaching these languages, used short inter- 
esting stories with considerable dialogue in 
them, and stopped long enough as occasion 
demanded to fortify their English and al- 
ways keep it closely related to the foreign 
language, they have obtained excellent re- 
sults and children like the work. Pupils 
of the seventh grade prove more adept in 
the conversational part of it than even 
those of the ninth grade. 

When pupils of the seventh grade put as 
much time on typewriting as those of the 
eighth and ninth grades they can, on an 
average, cover as much ground as the 
eighth and ninth grades, and in many in- 
stances have excelled them. Shorthand isa 
little harder for these young pupils but under 
the same conditions they can also keep up 
to the older pupils in this subject. In fact, 
seventh and eighth grade children were do- 
ing the work more rapidly than we thought 
desirable and so this year, instead of giv- 
ing a period a day to each subject, we have 
divided a period of fifty-five minutes each 
day between typewriting and shorthand. 
We are trying to plan it so that there will 
be a year of good work before them in the 
two-year commercial course of the senior 
high school. However, in all courses we 
are arranging programs so that bright, in- 
dustrious pupils can have the opportunity 
of gaining a half-year or year of time. 
Typewriting is proving a good subject in 
the seventh and eighth grades to develop 
neatness, accuracy, carefulness, and better 
ability in spelling and composition. Chil- 
dren in these grades are interested in 
“short cuts” and thus shorthand appeals 
to them; then too it is increasing their 
power of concentration and close applica- 
tion and in making them familiar with 
terms, simple English and good business 
forms. 

The heads of departments of the senior 
high school are co-operating with the teach- 
ers of the junior high. They meet together 
for conferences; as the heads of depart- 
ments get time they visit the junior high 
and observe the work of teachers, send 
them their monthly outlines, and give the 
ninth grade pupils the same tests as are 
taken by the first-year pupils of the senior 
high school. 

Last year the school day: consisted of 
eight periods of forty minutes. This year 
it has been divided into six periods of fifty- 
five minutes each. Now each period for 
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every child is a combined study and recita- 
tion period. The latter plan is liked better 
by pupils and teachers and so far there has 
been only one difficulty in working it out— 
it is too short for the academic cooking 
classes—while a double period each day is 
too long for them, and it is hard to arrange 
a program which will give them a period 
and a half a day. 

Our junior high school is already prov- 
ing a force to prevent the elimination of 
pupils between the eighth and ninth grades. 
The year it started 71 per cent. of the chil- 
dren who finished the eighth grade in this 
section of the city entered the ninth year 
of the junior high school; this year 83 per 
cent. came into the ninth grade. Fewer 
pupils also dropped out of the ninth year 
of the junior high school through indiffer- 
ence and in order to go to work than in 
the same year of the regular high school. 
It was 8.4 per cent. in the former and 11.6 
per cent. in the latter school. 

Our junior high school has not been in 
operation long enough to tell how much 
time it is going to save pupils or how it 
affects the percentage of retardation. At 
the present time there are 379 pupils en- 
rolled in it and, with the principal who 
does no teaching, requires fifteen teachers 
to handle the work. This makes twenty- 


‘three pupils per teacher. Owing to the 


comparatively small number of pupils, the 
diversified course, and semi-annual promo- 
tions the cost based on the salaries of 
teachers and janitors is relatively high, 
$32.25 per pupil, whereas it is $38.16 in the 
central high school. $22.24 per pupil for 
all grades, including principals, and $24.04 
for only the seventh and eighth grades, 
which also includes principals. In our city 
- elementary school principals teach all 
ay. 

The foreign language department con- 
sists of college trained teachers; outside of 
these we are choosing the most able, am- 
bitious, and experienced teachers of the 
grades as instructors in the junior high 
school. During the first year we pay 
teachers five dollars per month more than 
they would receive in the regular grade po- 
sitions. We have no salary schedule but 
base the increase on merit as we do for all 
senior high school teachers and grade prin- 
cipals. Four of the teachers are men. 
The Board has decided to make the maxi- 
mum not less than $1100. The plan of 
promoting teachers from the grades into 
the junior high school is proving a great 
incentive for teachers to study and take 
summer courses to prepare for this work. 

Besides providing a transition period of 
three years between the elementary and 
high schools in which courses of study are 
arranged to fit the needs of pupils and thus 
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hold them longer in school and offering an 
opportunity to make their school career a 
year shorter, I believe the 6-3-3 plan has 
other far reaching possibilities. 

1. It makes a fine place to promote de- 
serving teachers who are interested in 
higher school work and reacts to infuse 
and keep up a greater spirit of growth 
among all the teachers of the graded 
schools. The higher salaries paid will in- 
duce more men to enter the elementary 
school field. \ 

2. It necessitates the departmental system 
of teaching and gives to the work the 
variety and richness that satisfy the broad- 
ening interests and larger life of the young 
adolescent. Then too these teachers who 
remain with the same children long enough 
to know their weak and strong points can 
be of better assistance to them than where 
there is a change of teachers and pupils 
everv year, 

3. It provides a program whereby pupils 
may be promoted by subjects rather than 
by grades, which makes it easier to keep 
all children working up to the maximum of 
their ability. 

4. It brings the beginning of secondary 
education nearer to the child’s own home. 
The distance of high school from the home 
of the child often prevents him from mak- 
ing the start to the high school. 

5. The division of the elementary and 
secondary work into three groups is bound 
to raise the standard of accomplishment of 
the two lower groups. The high school is 
now sensitive to the criticism of the col- 
lege; in the same way the teachers of the 
sixth-year group will respond to the ideals 
set by the junior high school; and, on the 
other hand, the senior high school can con- 
centrate responsibility for the preparedness 
of its pupils on the junior high school 
rather than spread it over the entire eight- 
year period of elementary education. Al- 
though each of these higher groups of 
teachers may make no specific demands on 
the teachers of the lower group, yet the 
mere fact that such a possibility exists will 
stimulate effort and efficiency. 

6. It forces a condensation of all work 
through the elimination of non-essentials 
not only in the elementary subjects of the 
junior high school but in the grades below 
it. In Johnstown we are treating the ge- 
ography of the European countries in con- 
nection with their exploration and coloni- 
zation of the American continent. Courses 
in arithmetic, grammar and spelling are be- 
ing made definite and practical. Teachers 
of necessity are grouping much of the ma- 
terial in the informational subjects around 
big, comprehensive problems and _ topics. 
This close organization of the graded work 
wil] strengthen and vitalize elementary in- 
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struction, develop a higher type of thinkers 
among children, and cause teachers to feel 
a@ new inspiration for their work and 
greater responsibility in the management of 
the school, and keep the course of study 
adjusted to the constantly changing require- 
ments of advancing civilization. 

7. It will enable the work of the senior 
high school to be more intensive-and schol- 
arly; for pupils coming from the junior 
high school should be better prepared and 
have a more serious attitude for school be- 
cause of the opportunity of having done 
work for three years adapted to their needs 
and interests, and because of having been 
under the influence of teachers especially 
chosen on account of their experience and 
efficiency. 

8. It will bring children, particularly of 
the seventh and eighth grades of a city, 
into a few instead of many centers and so 
offer a better chance through athletics, so- 
cial, musical and literary organizations to 
develop higher community feeling and re- 
sponsibility and raise the standards of con- 
duct and character of pupils to a higher 
level. This will also react to make them 
adjust themselves more quickly to senior 
high school conditions and requirements. 

g. Bringing the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades into centers will leave room for 
massing pupils of the first six grades into 
buildings by themselves. Thus in both the 
junior high school and grades previous to 
it there will be enough pupils doing the 
same work to arrange them into slow and 
fast moving groups. In other words, it 
creates an organization that easily and 
rather effectively takes care of the bright, 
the slow, and the retarded pupil in not only 
the junior high school but the elementary 
school. 

10. The junior high school, by forcing 
on us the mighty problem of providing for 
the varied social, mental and physical dif- 
ferences of children is going to require 
more sanitary and thoughtfully. planned 
school buildings and give greater provision 
to develop strong, healthy bodies through 
properly supervised exercise and joyous 

lay. 
“While the junior high school is experi- 
mental, so is democracy.” At all events, 
no other educational movement of recent 
times has so stirred the thought of teachers 
and citizens. We at last feel that it will 
give us the beginnings of a school system, 
not founded on mere “tradition and acci- 
dent,” but built on sound principles of psy- 
chology, sociology and economy and whose 
function is not the haphazard one of “train- 
ing the mind,” but preparing children di- 
rectly for life by the highest cultivation of 
the social and human sides as well as their 
intellectual. It means, as David Snedden 
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says, “the dawning of opportunities for a 
truly democratic education adapted to twen- 
tieth century America.” 

Dr. C. D. Koch, of the State Department 
of High Schools, ably continued this dis- 
cussion: 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: IN THE MAKING? 


The reorganization of schools on the 
basis of six years elementary and six years 
high school is making noteworthy progress. 
This progress is manifested by an increas- 
ing interest and activity on the part of 
school men at educational gatherings, both 
state and national. The movement is being 
endorsed by leading school men in depart- 
ments of education in colleges and by 
prominent superintendents of _ schools. 
Concretely, the development of interest into 
action is shown by the fact that more than 
three hundred school districts in more than 
half of the states of the Union have organ- 
ized on one of the many plans now in use. 
While many of these schools are not meet- 
ing fully the conditions set down by those 
who have designed the six-six plan, they 
nevertheless do indicate a significant trend 
in school administration. A few systems 
have built plants to carry out more fully 
and more efficiently the idea of the junior 
school. Among these may be mentioned 
Rochester, N. Y., Trenton, N. J., and Los 
Angeles, Cal. In our own state we must 
not fail to note that Erie, Johnstown, Pitts- 
burgh, Scranton, Allentown, Altoona, Clear- 

‘field, Harrisburg, and others either have 
built or are planning to build suitable junior 
high school buildings. 

The progress of the movement to re- 
arrange the courses of the public schools 
is further shown by the surveys of several 
cities. In every instance the survey recom- 
mends that six years be spent in elementary 
work and six years in the high school. 

The committees on reorganization of sec- 
ondary education, in outlining the work of 
the several studies, have included the work 
of the seventh and eighth grades, thereby 
agreeing with the surveys that the period 
of schooling should be divided into two 
equal parts. The hundred or more men 
and women constituting these committees 
from all parts of the country lend strong 
support in favor of the junior high school. 
In spite of the favorable attitude of so 
many eminent educators, however, and in 
spite of the adoption of the junior and 
senior high school plan by many schools, 
there are some superintendents and princi- 
pals who are not yet ready to give the new 
system a trial. 

In this paper I shall attempt to answer a 
few of the questions that frequently come 
from superintendents and principals. Some 
of these are, “ What is the best plan of or- 
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ganization?” “Will not these schools be 
compelled to omit the common branches?” 
“How are qualified teachers to be secured ?” 
“Ts it not difficult to fix the responsibility ?” 

In regard to the plan it may be said that 
no common plan of organization has been 
adopted. It may not be advisable to insist 
upon the adoption of a uniform plan. 
Facts seem to support this view. The 6-3-3 
plan will probably suit the larger cities, 
while the six-year high school will meet the 
needs of cities of medium size, For many 
townships unable to maintain four years of 
work, a plan that will combine the pupils 
of the seventh and eighth grades with one 
or two years’ of high school work under 
two teachers will be found both feasible and 
practicable. 

The possibilities for developing this type 
of junior high school in Pennsylvania are 
full of promise. It is a well-known fact 
that one of the chief difficulties in the rural 
schools is to provide the right kind of work 
for the few pupils—often one to three—in 
the upper elementary grades. With these 
removed the teachers in the one-room 
schools would have nearly double the time 
to give to the pupils of the first six years. 
This would place the emphasis where it 
should be. 

Those attending this new type of school 


‘could be afforded more suitable courses in 


constructive work, agriculture and science 
and would without doubt be furnished more 
efficient instruction and guidance. Those 
desiring to further their education could, 
after completing the work in this school, 
attend the nearest or most convenient 
school maintaining Senior high school 
work. The cost of such a school would be 
within the reach of districts with a total 
enrollment of two hundred pupils. In the 
last year two townships in Berks county 
have organized junior high schools. It is 
safe to state that several hundred districts 
in the Commonwealth could very easily 
establish this type of school. 

That there is at present no unanimity in 
regard to the plan may be shown by “ Table 
A” appended. Therein the different plans 
in use and the number of each out of one 
hundred twenty-nine reported from all parts 
of the United States are displayed. Forty- 
four have the 6-3-3 plan, 40 the 6-6 plan, 
and 32 the 6-2-4 plan. There are a few 
other types which are not widely adopted. 
Table B shows the enrollment in 116 junior 
and six-year high schools. Of these sixty- 
four have an enrollment of less than two 
hundred. Twenty have an enrollment of 
between 500 and 600, while thirteen have 
from 700 to 7000. The statistics seem to 
indicate that the reorganization of the 
schools finds its widest application with the 
smaller system of schools. Table C gives 
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the different plans, the number of schools 
adopting them, and the length of time that 
the different plans have been operated. It 
is evident that the majority of schools have 
been established for a brief period of time. 
Only two 6-3-3 schools have been organized 
six years. Of the 6-6 plans, three have 
been in use for four years, one five years 
and one ten years. According to the re- 
port, Crawfordville, Indiana, has the oldest 
six-year high school. Providence, R. I. 
claims a junior high school for seventeen 
years. This is probably the oldest junior 
high school in the United States. 

Passing on to the Program of Studies we 
are confronted by another large and intri- 
cate problem. Since there are already 
many subjects required in the upper ele- 
mentary grades, the addition of others 
brought down from the high schools is be- 
set with certain difficulties. What will be- 
come of the common branches, if any other 
subjects are required? The answer to this 
is evident. There is little likelihood that 
the common branches will be omitted, al- 
though a change in the materials of instruc- 
tion will naturally be made. This change 
is effected by (1) omitting non-essentiais 
in the common branches, (2) by close cor- 
relation of studies as well as by topics 
within subjects. Cities operating junior 
schools report that elementary school studies 
are not omitted. To the question “ Have 
you omitted common branches?” Ninety- 
nine reported “no,” eight “yes,” seven an- 
swered “course shortened,” while two an- 
swered “better taught.” Thoroughness in 
the common branches will always receive 
the support of school men, while undue 
emphasis on details and mere information 
will be regarded as questionable practice. 
Stress will continue to be laid upon the 
common branches. 

All junior high school pupils should be 
required to take work in practical arts and 
music. The boys would get drawing and 
shop and the girls drawing, cooking and 
sewing. This early introduction of work 
that touches life will pave the way for 
saner differentiation based on the real in- 
terests and abilities of the children. 

A word of caution to the advocates of 
early fixed differentiation is not out of 
place. The course plan should be flexible 
enough to permit pupils to change at suit- 
able times for good weighty reasons from 
one course to another. An iron-clad divi- 
sion of studies at the adolescent period 
would probably defeat itself. Neverthe- 
less, the attempt should be made in the 
junior schools to enable pupils to “ find 
themselves.” In giving large opportunity 
for this the junior school should serve a 
worthy end. To assume that boys at twelve 
or thirteen can determine what their life- 
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work shall be is rather unsafe doctrine, be-.. 
cause we know that a large number of stu- 
dents in the junior high schools and even 
in the colleges have not fully decided that 
question. We need data on this point. A 
little light may be gained from observa- 
tions made at Fitchburg, Mass. The facts 
as to choice of course of 299 graduates of 
the junior high school are shown in the 
following table: 


Commercial Literary | Household Arts Practical Arts 
71 93 75 
20 10 ‘ 23 25 
30 50 00 10 
10’ II 7O 40 


Quoting from the Fitchburg report: “At- 
tention is called to the large percentage that 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
change their courses upon entering the 
senior high school; and also to the large 
percentage that did not attend high school 
beyond the junior school. All graduates in 
the household arts courses are obliged to 
start a different course in the senior high 
school for that school has no household arts 
course. Four-fifths of the junior. high 
school graduates in the practical arts course 
who continued into the senior high school 
elected a different course, probably because 
of the fact that they desired to secure a 
general knowledge of practical arts in the 
junior high school, but did not desire to fit 
for a special trade which they would have 
been required to do if they had taken the 
corresponding course in the senior high 
school.” 

In the program of studies for the junior 
high schools to which I committed myself 
two years ago, I would suggest only a few 
slight changes. The studies as arranged 
give English five hours, mathematics four 
hours, science and geography four hours, 
history three hours, a foreign language four 
hours, commercial subjects four hours, 
practical arts three hours. I would not be 
averse to giving four hours of work a week 
to each of the above mentioned studies. 
Otherwise I stand committed. 

The data from one hundred and twenty 
junior schools show the number of schools 
and the year in which some present high 
school subjects are offered. Out of this 
number forty-five schools give elementary 
science below the ninth grade; fifty-four 
German; forty-one Latin; forty-eight al- 
gebra; thirty-four commercial subjects; 
eighty practical arts; thirty-four agricul- 
ture; five Spanish. 

As no bad results have yet appeared from 
the enrichment of the 7th and 8th grades 
we may conclude that the pupils are equal 
to the studies assigned them. These 
courses must be conducted by competent in- 
structors. Can the right kind of teachers 
be secured for the Junior High School? 
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Many superintendents have said the plan 
will work if teachers can be secured. The 
same thing was said of agricultural and 
vocational subjects a few years ago. So 
the problem of well-trained teachers for 
the junior high school is not insurmountable. 
Without doubt, some of the teachers for 
the common branches should be chosen 
from those who have had some professional 
training and successful teaching experience 
in the grades. By all means a part of the 
teaching force should have at least college 
training combined, if possible, with teach- 
ing experience. To build up a faculty of 
skilled teachers for the junior high school 
the superintendents may advise their in- 
structors to pursue courses in summer 
schools or to make a special study of the 
subjects required. Visits to other junior 
schools in successful operation will aid 
greatly in developing the spirit necessary 
for the new undertaking. By these methods 
a superintendent may, in a short time, de- 
_ velop a well-equipped body of teachers. 

A query at this point may arise: What 
kind of teachers should be employed in the 
Junior High School? In many respects the 
answer to this question can be general. All 
should be so familiar with educational psy- 
chology that the best training of the pupils 
during the adolescent period may be se- 
cured. The teachers should possess open 
minds, resourceful and full of initiative. 
Above all they must be in sympathy with 
the new order of things and loyal to the 
one in charge. All must strive together to 
one common end—effective school work. 
All teachers, no matter what their depart- 
ments, must be interested in the use of good 
English. They must be inclined to observe 
such a nice adjustment of related parts that 
the amount of work required of the pupils 
by the teachers may be in proportion to the 
time alloted to the subject. They should 
use good judgment in the assignment of 
lessons, making them reasonable in length 
and definite. They should give due atten- 
tion to bulletins of special or extra assign- 
ments agreed upon by the teachers a week 
of several days in advance of the time to 
be done. This prevents confusion and ap- 
parent misunderstanding over assignments 
made by different teachers in different sub- 
jects. Wise teachers will always be observ- 
ing the principles of correlation of studies 
as well as topics within the studies. They 
will see in English, History and Science 
abundant material needing proper unifica- 
tion. The best teachers will use every 
legitimate means to apply the principles of 
co-ordination and correlation of all the sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 

With such teachers in charge of the vari- 
ous departments the question of responsi- 
bility solves itself. Those superintendents 
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who have hesitated on this account should 
note that the main point is to see that the 
work in detail is fairly distributed and prop- 
erly assigned among those who are em- 
ployed to teach. Each person is respon- 
sible to the principal for his part. In this 
way the principal is kept in close touch 
with all the work in his school. A certain 
section or grade of pupils may be assigned 
to each teacher. It becomes this teacher’s 
duty to look after tardy cases and absentees 
which are reported to the principal. He 
keeps records of scholarship, collects and 
distributes report cards, checks up excuses, 
etc. When no study hall is provided the 
pupils may be seated in this teacher’s room. 
By these means such a close touch of teach- 
ers with pupils is made possible that fail- 
ure on the part of either may readily be 
detected. 

The problem of responsibility in the six- 
year high school involves however more 
than the general teaching force. It bears 
heavily upon the principal. His duties and 
responsibilities are many. On the one hand, 
the principal of this new type of school 
should have wide experience, broad schol- 
arship and good executive ability. This 
should be supplemented by courses in Prin- 
ciples of Education, the Psychology of Ado- 
lescence and Problems of the High School. 


He should be familiar with all the courses 


in the different subjects, even to the extent 
of knowing the nature and scope of work 
in each. This is necessary to make the su- 
pervision of the plan effective. On the 
other hand, he should possess qualities that 
seek to harmonize all the forces at work. 
The principal should consult frequently 
with pupils about their courses. He must 
hold conferences with teachers to determine 
the kind of progress that is being made in 
the subjects they teach and to give judicious 
direction and help. He must hold teach- 
ers’ meetings to discuss fully the larger 
features of the plan and thereby lead the 
teachers to give it their hearty support. 
One of his duties will be to check up many 
details with reference to the management 
of the school. He must be ever ready to 
meet parents and answer questions relative 
to their children. Large success in the 
management of the junior high school will 
come as the result of the principal’s wise 
leadership. 

In a city having several high schools 
perhaps a director to look after all the 
schools would be best. The function of the 
director would be to unify the work of all 
the junior schools. This problem however 
may be attacked when it arrives. 

From what has been said one may infer 
that the junior high school is now passing 
out of the experimental stage. It is al- 
ready in successful operation in many 
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places. The various problems connected 
with its introduction have been solved; 
those which have arisen during its opera- 
tion have yielded when common sense and 
skilled knowledge were applied. The fu- 
ture of the junior and senior high school as 
an integral part of our educational system 
is now assured. The only great problem 
left is the extension of the benefits of these 
schools as rapidly as possible. 

The program of studies for the junior 
high school was published in the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal for August, 1915. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND GUIDANCE, 


Dr. George W. Flounders of Philadelphia 
presented this practical subject in the fol- 
lowing paper: 

Education has been variously defined, but 
public education must be defined as prep- 
aration for citizenship. The state must 
justify the expenditure of public money on 
education on the ground that to survive it 
must properly develop its units, its citizens. 

In order to direct public education prop- 
erly, we must analyze the good citizen and 
$0 organize education that the good citizen 
will be the result. A good citizen must be 
one who bears a proper relation to his fel- 
low men singly and in the various groups. 
He must be a good producer to do his duty 
in the division of labor. He must be a 
good consumer in order that there may be 
an output for the products of others. He 
must be a wise spender in order that he may 
secure the greatest value for the return 
from his labor. He must be thrifty in 
order that he may conserve his wealth. 

We shall not at this time deal with all 
these qualities of the good citizen, but shall 
deal with the question of making him a 
good producer. This question, however, is 
so closely woven with that of training him 
to be a good consumer that it will not al- 
ways be possible to treat the matter sep- 
arately. 

We educators have been singularly 
people of one idea. When we give our at- 
tention to child study we forget all else. 
When we fix our minds upon so-called man- 
ual training, we forget the child study. We 
are too theoretical. We study the child 
as to the things that interest us as psychol- 
ogists, but not as to the things that will be 
useful to him, and through him to the state. 
Let us adopt a kind of child study and child 
instruction that will aid in a proper orien- 
tation of the child with relation to his 
sphere as a producer and citizen. 

The family life, the environment, the 
physical attributes, the mental character- 
istics, and the fundamental education of the 
boy or girl have much to do with the possi- 





bility of fitting him or her for any partic- 
ular field of endeavor. It makes a differ- 
ence whether the boy is the son of a cobbler 
or the son of a banker, or a judge, or a 


. farmer. It makes a difference whether he 


is physically robust, or puny, or color-blind, 
or deaf, or lame. It makes a difference 
whether he is quick or slow, or whether he 
is motor minded, or commercial minded, or 
of artistic mind. And it makes a difference 
whether he has a natural appreciation of 
form or color, or number, or rhythm, or 
language. 

Some time after a child has made some 
progress in school, a record should begin 
that will, as it proceeds, indicate the lines 
of development that are possible and de- 
sirable. At the same time, a part of the 
course of study should consist of a study 
of industries and professions, the oppor- 
tunity for service that each affords, the 
pleasures and difficulties that are inherent 
in each, and the possibilities of the child’s 
attaining proficiency in any particular call- 
ing. This study of the conditions and pos- 
sibilities in the various trades, business, and 
professions should also be carried into the 
home. The home and the school should 
work together for the solution of this the 
greatest problem of education. At least 
once a year the parent, one or the other, 
should be called to the school, even if it 
required some evening sessions, to confer 
with the principal about the future of the 
child, His career should be carefully 
planned and guided. And the child him- 
self should be brought into the conference. 
(A form of record card for Vocational 
Guidance may be had from Dr. Flounders 
by those desiring it.) 

The history of the so-called manual train- 


‘ing movement shows that the first teachers 
‘were academic men with a smattering of 


manual training—men who could not have 
held a job in any industry. These were 
followed by carpenters, cabinet makers, etc., 
who nullified the English teaching, etc. of 
the academic teachers—a pretty costly ex- 
periment. The teachers of industrial sub- 
jects should be educated teachers who have 


had first hand industrial experience and are 


able to educate in all senses of the word, 
including the carrying of the message of 
industry to the pupils. 

The Training—In the lower grades, as 
the Kindergarten, the children in their 
games play the trades and industries, They 
also learn the social phases of the service 
rendered by the shoemaker, the postman, 
the ash man, etc. In the intermediate 
grades, a more intimate knowledge of the 
social relations and of industry should grow 
out of the hand work. In the upper gram- 
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mar grades, or the junior high school, the 
pupils should begin to do the work of real 
industry, working in the media that most 
readily lend themselves to the attempts of 
unskilled hands with simple tools. Wood 
work, thin metal work, coating in the less 
refractory metals, beating the softer metals 
like thin copper or soft iron cold, all lend 
themselves to this stage of development. 
The ninth year should be given to a broader 
training with a wider range of materials 
and tools. During the remaining three 
years of the high school, the pupil who has 
found himself guided into a field of indus- 
try will be able to finish one of the trades. 
He will also, side by side, with this training 
and guidance have received an academic 
training that will enable him to enter the 
engineering school at college, or to continue 
in industry. 

This academic training, including art, 
literature, history, civics and economics will 
inspire him with ideals and implant in him 
desires that in turn will make him the pa- 
tron of industry, a good consumer. 

The training given thus far will enable 
the boy to find himself at each successive 
stage, and also to open for himself, the 
door of opportunity in any new direction 
indicated by his record card. 

We spend more time and money trying to 
educate the subnormal than upon the nor- 
mal child. The proper vocational training 
and guidance will place the subnormal child 
where he will be self-supporting. The ge- 
nius will be discovered and so directed that 
society will benefit from the services that 
his greater talents will enable him to render. 

Then, too, the school is becoming more 
and more frequently a placement bureau. 
Men engaged in the field of industry are 
looking more and more to the school to 
recommend to them students adapted to 
their fields of work, who are about to leave 
school, and the students themselves are 
rapidly assuming that the school will be 
able to place them in their first jobs when 
they leave school. It is also the duty of 
the school to follow up the students who 
have been placed, with a view to assisting 
them to further choice as fields of oppor- 
tunity open up before them. 

Fellow superintendents, are we not al- 
most criminally negligent if we longer fail 
to render to the state and the individual the 
guidance that only the school can give? 
May we hope to receive the proper financial 
support from the state if we do not demon- 
strate our ability and a reasonable success 
in this matter of vocational training and 
guidance? 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


This subject was discussed by Professor 
Thomas D. Wood of Columbia University. 
Here again no manuscript could be had, 
but notes are given of what was said: 

Physical education is in a nebulous state. 
It has meant many different things at vari- 
ous periods. Specialists lack the view of 
the educator, and vice versa. Instructors 
are led to seek after novelties. Physical 
health is not the chief aim of physical edu- 
cation, though it will surely follow any 
rightly conceived and correctly adminis- 
tered course. Physical education must pro- 
vide for the natural development of chil- 
dren in an atmosphere which is social and 
in harmony with life. The space is pri- 
marily outdoors. We have overdone the 
gymnasium. It should be regarded as an 
emergency place only. Mental and moral 
fiber are more important than muscle. We 
need hardihood and robustness in all of 
them. Supervision is necessary in order 
that children may not be liable to injury 
either physical or moral. 

Children must be enthused by the things 
which they do in physical education. They 
need not do all that thrills them, but they 
should be thrilled by what they do. They 
are likely to dislike the formal physical 
exercises. They should be unconscious of 
self. In the usual formal exercises this is 
hardly possible. Spontaneity, initiative 
and self-direction are to be sought. They 
should organize and prosecute vigorous ex- 
ercises for themselves. We need balance 
without incompatibility between free play 
and formal exercises. Our boys need the 
equivalent of the old-fashioned chores. 
They need a program of responsibility. 
Balance is needed in order to avoid the ex- 
tremes of over-development of play, and 
the other extreme of making play savor too 
much of work. The Boy Scout movement 
represents the best type of organization to 
bring this balance, Girls are suffering 
more than boys from a lack of program for 
physical exercises. 

We need a keener sense of the moral and 
social values of physical education. The 
wisest available teachers must be sought. 
Practical moral training finds its best labo- 
ratory on the playground. The teacher 
must be a participator but not a com- 
mander. He must direct from the back- 
ground and encourage the children to go 
ahead along right lines. Social order is not 
strengthened by formal physical exercises. 
Better physical preparedness is needed, but 
the development of social qualities and 
morale is more needed. The instincts and 
emotions are very little trained in our 
schools. Dramatic talents should be evoked. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Supt. C. F. Hoban of Dunmore elicited 
from Supt. Adee the reply that the effect of 
shorthand and typewriting on 7th grade pu- 
pils was agreeable. The types of pupils 
selecting the commercial industrial courses 
are the average and slower types. 

Supt. J. P. Garber of Philadelphia ex- 
pressed the belief that the hit-and-miss way 
of selecting vocations brings reproach upon 
the schools. We should make young people 
aware of what various vocations mean and 
what preparation is necessary. Excursions 
to places of employment will help give this 
knowledge as well as valuable ideas about 
geography and civics. Schools may become 
the best agencies of employment. We must 
enlarge our lines of vocational activity. 
The technical lines must be postponed until 
the late years of high school, Schools must 
seek co-operation of industrial institutions. 

Supt. Adams of Warren thought too 
much additional work is being placed upon 
seventh and eighth grade pupils in Supt. 
Adee’s junior high school plan. The lat- 
ter showed how this was avoided by the 
reorganization of the material and methods 
of teaching. 

Dr. Flounders objected to shorthand and 
typewriting in the seventh and eighth 
grades as tending to produce workers of 
superficial preparation in these lines. Supt. 
Adee replied that the courses in these sub- 
jects in these grades are not vocational. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


The Chairman of this committee, Supt. 
A. L. Jones, made the following report: 

President.—Supt. C. F. Hoban, Dunmore. 

First Vice-President.—Supt. Henry Pease, 
Titusville. 

Second Vice-President.—Supt. 
Laramy, Easton. 

Secretary.—Supt. Landis Tanger, Home- 
stead. ‘ 

Executive Commitee—Supt. John C. 
Wagner, Carlisle, Ira B. Bush, Erie, and 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Chester. 

General Nominating Committee.—Supt. 
Fred W. Robbins, Williamsport. 

Representative in Educational Council.— 
Supt. Atreus Wanner, York (3 years). 

On motion, the report of the committee 
was received and the officers elected by ac- 
clamation. 

The newly elected President of the De- 
partment, Supt. C. F. Hoban of Dunmore, 
was introduced and caught the fancy of 
the audience with his happy remarks. 

The retiring President thanked the mem- 
bers for their help in making the meeting 
successful and the Department adjourned. 


Robert 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE. 


HE meetings of the Department of 

County Superintendence were held in 

the gymnasium of the Technical High 

School, on the mornings of Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 27th and 28th. 

The officers of the Department were, 
Supt. G. B. Milnor, Lycoming county, Pres- 
ident; Supt. David C. Locke, Beaver county, 
Vice President; Supt. L. R. Crumrine, 
Washington county, Secretary; and Supt. 
J. H. Hoffman, Bucks county, Treasurer. 
Executive Committee: Supt. J. Kelso 
Green, Cumberland county, Supt. O. R. 
Welfling, Potter county, and Supt. L. 
Mayne Jones, Jefferson county. 

The Department was called to order by 
President Milnor at 9 o’clock on Wednes- 
day, who, after some brief opening re- 
marks, introduced the strong program of 
the sessions. 

The first paper was by Supt. N. E. 
Heeter of Clarion county, on 


REACHING THE RURAL COMMUNITIES 
THROUGH THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The rural school, in a measure, is a reflector 
of community life and ideals. It is the peri- 
scope through which the passing stranger may 
see the home life, the thrift, the desires, the 
ambitions and the patriotism of the rural 
people. It is the best standard of measure 
for determining the quality of citizenship of 
a community the country has and the attract- 
iveness of a country district, to new settlers, 
is largely determined by the quality of the 
local school. 

If the rural school in any community has a 
modern up-to-date, well appointed and well 
equipped school house, surrounded by at least 
an acre of good land, equipped and suitable 
for play, with good sanitaries and fuel house, 
it is an indication that the community has 
heard and heeded the call of the rural chil- 
dren for better educational advantages. It 
signifies that this particular community has 
broken down the barriers of poverty and con- 
servatism that have for generations held in 
check the development of the rural schools 
not only in Pennsylvania but all over this na- 
tion, and has brought to its children the great- 
est blessing of the twentieth century—a mod- 
ern rural school. 

Such a school in any community indicates 
thrift and progress, high ideals and strong 
citizenship. It catches the eye of passers-by 
and invites interest in the community. It at- 
tracts new settlers and increases the value of 
land. In the hands of the proper teacher it 
becomes the social and industrial as well as 
the intellectual center of the community. It 
represents the last word in rural school archi- 
tecture and equipment, and trains the children 
in agriculture and domestic science. It en- 
riches rural life and its influence permeates 
the entire community. It reaches the rural 
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communities as no other institution can. This 
kind of a school is the greatest need of the 
country to-day. How shall we get it? 

On the other hand, if the school plant in 
any community consists of an old, dilapidated, 
weather-beaten, unpainted, dingy building, 
poorly equipped and badly heated, lighted and 
ventilated, surrounded on all sides by the most 
worthless quarter acre of land in the entire 
community, sustained and supported in all of 
its medieval appearances and appointments by 
a fuel house and toilets that are even more 
out of sympathy with the spirit of the twen- 
tieth century, you may rest assured that the 
new Renaissance has not yet spread its be- 
neficent influence effectively over this com- 
munity. If you will examine the citizenship 
of such districts carefully, you will find that 
this school plant expresses in a concrete way 
their ideals of education. Such a spectacle is 
a repellent force in any community, and has a 
tendency to drive from the unfortunate dis- 
trict in which it is located the most progres- 
Sive. citizens and militates against the influx 
of new families with children to educate. 

From the foregoing we can justly conclude 
that the cloud that is casting the longest shadow 
over the future happiness and prosperity of 
this country from a social, economic and in- 
dustrial standpoint is not the adjustment of 
the differences between capital and labor, nor 
is it the solution of the Mexican situation, but 
it is the reconstruction and adaptation of our 
rural school plants and course of study to fit 
and to serve the present demands of rural life. 

Nor would we have you understand that the 
country people are entirely to blame for this 
state of affairs. The state must assume her 
fair share of responsibility because she has 
always failed to give the rural schools the 
financial aid to which they have been entitled. 
The enormous natural resources of Pennsyl- 
vania, which have made her the second wealth- 
iest state in the union, belong to the country 
districts. This great wealth, in the form of 
raw materials, has been and to-day is being 
extracted from the bowels of the earth and 
concentrated in the cities. Because of this 
fact, city children are enjoying all of the mani- 
fold blessings of palatial school buildings with 
the finest possible equipment, and the rural 
school children whose inheritance it was and 
is are receiving very little benefit from it, so 
far as their schools are concerned. 

It seems to me that, when nature dealt so 
bountifully with Pennsylvania in covering her 
surface with an abundance of timber, in filling 
her hills and mountains with an almost inex- 
haustable supply of coal and iron ore, in hid- 
ing deeper in her bosom rich supplies of oil 
and gas, and in making her hills and valleys 
among the most fertile in the world, she was 
thinking not so much of producing out of her 
citizenship a few hundred multi-millionaires 
as she was of furnishing the wealth to build a 
school system that would give the best possi- 
ble educational advantages not only to city 
children but also to the humblest children in 
the most remote parts of the commonwealth. 
But the government, both state and local, has 
failed to turn back into the rural school funds 
that fair share of the state’s natural resources 
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that naturally belonged to the education and 
enrichment of rural life, and the result is that 
we have in many sections of this common- 
wealth rural school plants that cast a shadow 
over the fair name of the great Keystone 
State. 

Our problem now is: How shall we get the 
n.cessary aid to these neglected communities? 
What can be done to loose the purse strings 
of the state treasury to turn back to the rural 
schools more of the money that naturally be- 
longs to them? How make the rural people 
conscious of the fact that they, in a measure, 
are responsible for the decadent condition of 
their schools, and how make them realize that 
they must spend more money in the cause of 
education if they ever hope to have the schools 
their children deserve? What can the rural 
schools themselves do to obtain these results? 

This last thought brings us directly to the 
subject we have for consideration in this pa- 
per, namely, Reaching the Rural Communities 
through the Rural Schools. We may assume 
from the statement of the subject that the 
schools themselves have a part to play in 
bringing about the transformation that! must 
occur in the physical school as well as in the 
adjustment of the course of study and in the 
changing of the ideals of the country folk, if 
these schools are to assume their proper place 
in rural life. 

Above all else the rural schools must be 
made to function more intimately in the life 
of the entire community. The school must 


mot shut itself up within the four walls of 


the school building, studying the three R’s and 
Geography and History as if they existed in 
the book and had no connection with real life, 
but its interest and influence must be made to 
reach out to every individual, industry and or- 
ganization in the entire community, and to 
weld them all into a spiritual unity whose pur- 
pose is the betterment of rural life through 
the rural school. 

Our conception of education too must change. 
Instead of thinking of education as a prepa- 
ration for life—something intangible and away 
in the future—we must have our people un- 
derstand that education is real life in an in- 
tensified form. The school can have but one 
justification for its existence in any commu- 
nity, and that is that it may bring a more 
abundant life not only to the children of the 
community but to the entire community. 

The subject matter, the course of study, if 
you please, should be made to hitch on to the 
experience of the children. The reading, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, history, geography and agri- 
culture should carry the children through the 
industrial life of the community and connect 
them by means of roads, railroads, rivers and 
steamship lines with the great, throbbing, in- 
dustrial world. The life of every normal boy 
is rich in the experiences of exploration, dis- 
coveries and battles of various kinds very 
much like those of the founders and devel- 
opers of the nation. These experiences fur- 
nish the real teacher the key that will unlock 
to those boys the dry facts of American his- 
tory and make them fountains of life. The 
social functions of the school and the com- 
munity will also enrich the experience of the 
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children and give them the power to interpret 
and understand society and civil government. 
Every possible device and effort should be 
used to hitch the school work on to the social, 
moral and industrial life of the community, 
and when the school has once woven itself 
into the social and industrial fabrics, it may, 
under the proper leader, take the initiative in 
suggesting and in working our rural improve- 
ment projects. It may then fearlessly launch 
a campaign for better school buildings, better 
equipment, consolidated schools, better roads, 
better social conditions, scientific farming, etc. 
It can organize clubs and societies of various 
kinds that will include the citizenship of the 
entire community, and the whole school dis- 
trict will become afire with interest and en- 
thusiasm for the school. When this condition 
prevails in any school district the money for 
much needed improvements begins to flow into 
the school treasury. The taxpayers instead of 
complaining of the high school tax begin to 
intimate to the school board that they might 
with impunity increase the. millage for school 
purposes. Individuals and business concerns 
become enthused over the trend of affairs and 
put a portion of their resources at the dis- 
posal of the teacher or the school board. In 
a word, such a school has reached the com- 
munity and the community has been trans- 
formed thereby. Not only has the physical 
school plant been changed, but the industrial 
and social life of the entire community has 
been quickened. The customs and manners, 
the ambitions, desires and ideals—the entire 
viewpoint of life in some cases has been 
changed by the work of such a school, 

The biggest factor in bringing about such a 
change in any community through the schools, 
of course, is the teacher. The teacher who has 
accomplished it in the greatest degree is Jim 
Irwin, the hero in “The Brown Mouse,” by 
Herbert Quick. In this book the author tells 
the story of a Lincoln-like farm hand—a ge- 
nius in blue jeans—who upsets an Iowa dis- 
trict and in the end a whole countryside with 
a new kind of rural school. What Jim Irwin 
did in this Iowa district any teacher having 
some of the qualifications of a leader can do 
in some measure. Teachers, superintendents 
and school boards should read this simple 
story of Jim Irwin and catch the spirit of the 
New Rural School, 

But the county superintendent and his as- 
sistants, as leaders in educational affairs in 
their respective counties, may perform an im- 
portant part in reaching the rural communities 
through the rural schools. It is their privilege 
to take the initiative in many cases, plan the 
movements, organize the teachers, patrons and 
school boards, and supervise the work. A few 
county superintendents have written their 
names high in the hall of fame by the services 
they have rendered their respective counties 
during their incumbency in the superintend- 
ent’s office, and have been rewarded by calls 
to broader fields of service. Outside of our 
state we know best O. G. Kern and Jessie 
Field. In our own State we can look with 
pride at the record of Governor Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, Hon. Henry Houck, Dr. J. Geo. 
Becht and Dr. Reid B. Teitrick. We could 
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mention others who are actively engaged in 
the county superintendency in Pennsylvania 
to-day but the list is so long that time will 
not permit us to call their names. 

You will pardon me for making reference to 
some work in my own county which has been 
helpful in reaching the rural communities. 
The teachers of the country have been largely 
responsible for whatever success we have 
achieved and we give them full credit for 
what has been accomplished. We have tried 
almost every conceivable method and means 
for making the rural schools function more in 
the life of the communities and all with more 
or less success, but the one scheme which has 
gone farthest in reaching the rural people and 
in interesting them in their schools is what we 
call “ The School Fair.” This is the only one 
we shall attempt to describe to you and we do 
it because we believe that it has some merit. 

In the fall of 1914 we asked our rural 
teachers to arrange for a rural school exhibit 
in each school house in the county. The plan 
as it was outlined that year called for an ex- 
hibit of their school work and also of domestic 
science, domestic arts and agricultural prod- 
ucts. In fact, anything that the pupils had 
made or had grown was acceptable. The par- 
ents too were asked and urged to bring ex- 
hibits of the home and of the farm. A picnic 
dinner was arranged and the whole community 
was invited to attend. The results of our first 
efforts along this line in many cases were 
amazing. The pupils in the schools felt that 
the people were coming out to see their work 
and they immediately began to improve it. 
Prizes were offered for the best exhibits in 
sewing, baking, canning and fancy work and 
the children took up these lines in earnest. 
Every home in some communities began to 
hear the hum of industry and all sorts of ex- 
hibits appeared on the day of exhibition. The 
exhibits were not confined to any particular 
lines and almost every line of community in- 
dustrial life was in evidence. 

On the day for the School Fair the people 
turned out en masse. At some schools there 
were as many as four hundred people. The 
day was spent in viewing and judging the ex- 
hibits, in enjoying a school program, in eating 
a picnic dinner, in enjoying athletic contests 
and in having a sociable time. 

The success of this first effort suggested 
the idea of making the School Fair an annual 
township affair. In many townships the teach- 
ers organized themselves for the work. In 
some cases the school directors joined with 
them and planned for the next year. Each 
pupil was urged to take up some definite line 
of work and produce something by his own 
efforts, an exhibit of which was to be made 
at the School Fair. Both pupils and parents 
co-operated with the teachers and school 
boards and the next year brought results more 
remarkable in many ways than the first year. 
The meetings were held at some central point 
in the township, and these fairs in the quality 
and quantity of the exhibits began to rival 
the county fair. Piney Township in its first 
Township Fair, working in connection with 
the Licking Valley Agricultural Association, 
drew a crowd of over four thousand people 
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and the teachers took in $125 by running an 
ice cream stand and lunch counter. 

During the fall of 1916, which was our third 
year for carrying out this line of work, just 
six of our townships carried out the plan. 
This was because of the state-wide quarantine 
and the late date at which the schools opened, 
but the interest and enthusiasm which marked 
the previous ones were more in evidence than 
ever. We had an audience of over one thou- 
sand people at one of them in which there 
were more than three hundred men. The qual- 
ity of the exhibits at all of them was of a 
high order and the general effects upon the 
community were beneficial. We believe this 
movement has come to stay in our county and 
we mention it here because it is one of the 
many ways by which the rural schools may 
reach the rural communities and because it 
may offer a suggestion to others. 


Supt. Thomas A. Bock followed with a 
paper on the same general subject, 


REACHING RURAL COMMUNITIES THROUGH 
THE SCHOOLS. 


I suppose it may be assumed that the sug- 
gestion of the topic is that we are to consider 
ways and means whereby educational leader- 
ship may reach out and is reaching out through 
the rural schools and through them leading 
the rural community to better things. 

This problem of leading the community on- 
ward to better things is one of the funda- 
mental problems of the school—one of the 
fundamental reasons for its existence. If 
school houses are called the chief defence of 
a republic, it is because it is believed that the 
stability of the republic depends upon that in- 
creasing intelligence of its citizen rulers which 
is generated by the schools. The fight against 
intemperance, now happily almost won, is 
being won because almost a generation ago 
the schools began teaching all children the 
truth about the effects of alcohol upon the hu- 
man body. The generations thus taught are 
crowding to the center of the stage in our 
civic life to-day and alcohol is doomed. The 
community has been reached through the 
schools. 

By having the children in the schools study 
good literature and good pictures the taste of 
the community is elevated. By putting the 
flag over the school house and teaching the 
lessons of peace in the schools, we hope to 
raise the ideals of patriotism and of inter- 
national peace in the nation. We are asked 
now to help prepare the nation for future self- 
defense, by putting military instructions into 
our schools, or by giving more adequate atten- 
- to the physical development of the chil- 

ren. 

In some such thought the movement for the 
teaching of agriculture in the schools had it's 
beginnings. The necessity for a wider appli- 
cation of science to agricultural procedure in 
order that we might feed the increasing urban 
and industrial populations led first to agricul- 
tural instruction at Columbia, Harvard and 
Yale. Then followed State Agricultural Col- 


leges, os Courses in Secondary 
Schools, gricultural High Schools and finally 
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an attempt to put courses in agriculture into 
all those elementary schools that are attended 
by farm children. This is following the usual 
procedure by trying to make better farmers 
in the future through seeing that all farm 
children have instruction in agriculture now. 
Numerous and elaborate courses for elemen- 
tary children have been outlined, text books 
have been published, the normal schools have 
added an hour or two-of instruction in the 
subject, but somehow the teaching of agricul- 
ture in the elementary schools is not a brilliant 
daa There are a number of reasons for 
this. 

(a) The materials have not been organized 
in a way to fit into the rural school program. 
A compilation of agricultural information in 
a text book lends itself to systematic use in 
an over-crowded program and can be taught 
as information equally well to both sexes. 
Hence we find books of this character in use. 

(b) The rural school program, that is, the 
one-teacher school program, is already so 
over-crowded that the effort to crowd in 
another text-book study is not kindly received. 

(c) The insistence of the layman upon a 
modification of the school work, to make it 
more practical—give it more contact with the 
bread-and-butter side of life—is being assented 
to by our educational theorists. A text-book 
course, identical for both sexes, taught by a 
slightly trained teacher, does not appeal to the 
parents as practical and therefore does not 
win their approval. To be recognized by 
farmers as a practical teacher of farming re- 
quires the utmost of skill. 

(d) Teachers are not prepared to teach the 
subject skillfully and they change frequently; 
many of them have but slight interest in the 
subject. 

(e) Superintendents cannot be very helpful 
to teachers because the former lack knowledge 
of the subject. Hence there cannot be as much 
help from this source as there should be to 
stimulate and help poorly prepared teachers. 

(£) The pupils in the elementary school are 
rather young to do much systematic work in 
a way that will appeal to the parents as prac- 
tical farm improvement. 

These amongst other reasons indicate why 
the introduction of formal agricultural in- 
struction into the elementary rural school has 
thus far not been very successful. I am in- 
clined to think that it may be made more 
nearly successful if we confine it to one line 
of effort—school gardening—and work at this 
rather intensively, leaving the more difficult 
phases of the subject to the secondary school. 

But while we have been vainly endeavoring 
to put formal agricultural courses into the ele- 
mentary school so as to make better future 
farmers of the children, or perhaps to have 
the children teach their parents the new sub- 
ject, our educational theory has been develop- 
ing. The law of apperception insists that new 
facts, if they are to be appropriated and held 
must be related to something already in the 
mind. Education is defined as a series of ad- 
justments to one’s environment. The teaching 
of the schools must reflect the daily life in 
which the child lives and adjusts him to it. 
Education must not only be practical in the 
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sense that it prepares the child for the life he 
is to live as a man,—but it must prepare him 
to live his child-life more efficiently and more 
wholesomely. We can’t tell what line of life 
work he will follow, but we do know that he 
has at present the natural interest of a child 
in his father’s occupation, and his father is a 
farmer, or his or her mother is a farm home- 
builder. He has a right therefore to ask that 
the school teach him something about the sci- 
entific principles that underlie the operations 
of his father’s business, that it help him to do 
such part of his father’s work as is suited to 
his age and proportioned to the other proper 
demands uopn his time and strength. If there 
were no school his father would do this work 
for him, as in the years before the school came 
into existence. Hence we come back once 
more to the need for agricultural instruction 
in the school. It may be difficult to work it 
into our program under present conditions, 
but it is a fundamental claim and must be met. 

But recent developments in our industrial 
life put the demand for agricultural education 
from a new angle. The fine division of labor 
and the high organization of our industrial 
and commercial life are being reflected into 
the schools of our industrial communities. 
They too are being highly organized and rap- 
idly developed at great expense, so that in 
spite of their less favorable situation for edu- 
cational work they are coming to surpass our 
country schools as educational agencies. 

Unfavorable comparisons are being made 
that find expression in a whole catalogue of 
evils from which the rural schools are said 
to suffer, as decreasing attendance, frequent 
changing of teachers, apprentice teachers, poor 
equipment, non-attractive school and sur- 
roundings, non-progressive directors who in- 
terpret their duty to mean doing only what the 
law makes compulsory—with no vision of the 
dividends to be earned by investing generously 
in education—irregularity of attendance owing 
to bad roads, sickness, work at home and in- 
difference, lack of play, need of medical in- 
sr ection, the need for truancy officers and real 
compulsory education, the early dropping out 
of school at fourteen, the urban course of 
study and text-books, lack of real supervision 
—and ever so many others. 


While at times an inequitable taxing system. 


is blamed for this situation, the more general 
feeling is that this is not the real trouble. 
Most of these evils spring from a general feel- 
ing on the part of the farmer that the rural 
one-room school is not very much worth- 
while; that it doesn’t very much matter 
whether his children attend regularly or not— 
that they do not get much when they are in 
school. He sends his children to school when 
he does not much need them at home because 
it is the accepted order of things. He works 
hard, satisfies his conscience by paying his 
taxes, and is content. This is the situation 
that we are told must be remedied—and the 
cure offered is: “Introduce agriculture and 
domestic science into the rural school and 
thus make it appeal strongly to the patrons as 
an institution worth while. Teach every boy 
in every country school the scientific princi- 
ples of his father’s business. Give every girl 
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instruction in household science. Do this so 
efficiently that it will appeal to child and father 
in a way that will cause him to keep his child 
at school regularly, will cause him to insist 
upon a still better school for them, and make 
him willing to pay a higher tax to get it.” 

But, as was said above, the effort to for- 
mally introduce these subjects into the one- 
room school has not been a brilliant success. 
The overcrowded program of the one-teacher 
school, with its inexperienced teacher and few 
pupils old enough to profit by this instruction 
does not lend itself to such skillful instruction 
in these subjects as to win general public ap- 
proval. 

While this formal instruction has not been 
a universal success, agriculture and domestic 
science have been finding their way into the 
rural school through an informal agency—the 
boys and girls’ clubs—corn clubs, canning 
clubs, etc. It has been easier, by taking one 
project, and a few pupils, to work more defi- 
nitely and more intensively, and to show prac- 
tical results wherewith to win public approval. 
Moreover, the instruction given is real instruc- 
tion. Pupils and teachers learn to do by doing, 
making practical use of such information as 
they can search out of books. The step from 
corn or canning to other farm projects and in- 
terests is not difficult. The contests in club 
work lead naturally to the county or township 
school exhibit or fair with its opportunities 
to display all kinds of school work and thus 
create general public interest in the schools of 
the district. Comparisons between schools stir 
up pride or cause disappointment—in either 
case resulting in a determination to make the 
home school better. Since public interest is 
the goal from this standpoint, whether much 
of agriculture is taught or. not, the little that 
is taught is well taught, and a beginning of 
real interest in the subject has been made for 
both teacher and pupil. Weare, however, fail- 
ing in our primary aim to make better farm- 
ers by teaching the boys to farm, except in 
this one crop. If the school is to reach the 
community effectively in the way of producing 
better crops and better homes, it must do more 
definite teaching than this, at least more of it. 
It must reach older children, by means of 
teachers with a broader agricultural training. 
It must make the teaching of agriculture and 
of home economics its chief business. It must 
make direct application of its theories to prac- 
tical farm operations. It must pay a sufficient 
salary to its teachers to.keep them in its serv- 
ice for a number of years. It should provide 
a principal’s home near the school that he may 
live upon the property and himself care for 
the school garden during the summer months. 
The beginnings of sucha school we have in our 
Pennsylvania Vocational-Agricultural schools. 
We need many more of these schools. It may 
not be wise to establish them more rapidly 
than the people indicate that they are ready 
for them by asking for them, but I find that 
the matter of getting the community ready to 
ask for them is verv easy. About all that is 
necessary is to carefully inform them about 
these schools and they soon tell us that they 
want one of them. I think this body should go 
on record as asking the present legislature for 
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funds sufficient to establish at least a half 
dozen of them in all the larger counties of 
the State, and a somewhat smaller number in 
the other counties. . 

These schools will help to bring about the 
introduction of elementary agriculture in the 
rural schools—both formal and informal. 
When once the town child and the country 
child are known to be preparing to enter high 
schools differing from one another it will be 
an easier matter to modify the elementary 
school course in their favor. At present, 
country child and town child are alike prepar- 
ing to enter a town high school. Hence some 
reasons exist for having their elementary 
school courses alike. 

It should be no difficult task to do various 
kinds’ of extension work from these vocational 
schools, such as Farmers’ Night’ Schools, 
Farmers’ Institutes, etc. _It seems to me also 
that they will furnish much needed help in 
the supervision of the Club Work in the ter- 
ritory surrounding the school. It is our pur- 
pose to organize a number of such clubs under 
the leadership of the vocational teachers in 
our county. I have had a feeling that the 
work of these clubs is too loosely supervised, 
when in a large county such as ours a total 
of one hundred and eighty-five members enter 
twenty clubs, and their work is supervised by 
a single county agent. The county agent’ is 
too busy with other matters to give them the 
attention they need. 

I suppose it is because of this loose super- 
vision that prizes are still used so generously 
in all this work. In our regular school work 
we outgrew the use of prizes some thirty years 
ago. We regard it as an improper incentive 
for school work, though it is true a few linger 
here and there for some special activity which 
it is desired to stimulate. If the work is not 
carefully supervised, and if some boy yielding 
to temptation wins a prize by unfair means, 
the contest has done him an irreparable injury. 
If the prizes are necessary, then the work of 
winning them should be very carefully super- 
vised so as to reduce this temptation to a 
minimum. This is proper work for the voca- 
tional teacher. I believe that such supervision 
as he can give will soon banish the need of 
prizes. 

I think that nearly all our township high 
schools that lie out in the open country should 
be changed into four-year vocational schools. 
In very many cases two or more small one- 
teacher high schools can be merged into one 
four-year vocational school as was done at 
Honey Brook in Chester County. I believe, 
however, that the present restriction placed 
upon these schools, namely, that they cannot 
receive the full state aid unless every pupil in 
them takes the vocational course for at least 
two years should be modified or removed. It 
is all well enough to say that the fellow not 
going to college has been sinned against so 
much in the past, he must have his day now, 
and that, if any one is to be discriminated 
against, it is the other fellow’s turn. That 
may seem like evening things up, but it does 
not help the boy or girl to gain admission 
there who wants to go to college after grad- 
uation. 
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I believe it is the best and the logical thing 
to do to combine the vocational school with a . 
consolidated school. There are several rea- 
sons for this. To mention only one: Our 
people are expecting that when they consoli- 
date their schools, they will gain not only the 
advantage of a graded system, but also pro- 
vision for the teaching of agriculture, home 
economics, etc. When I recall how difficult it 
usually is to get the directors having but four 
or five schools in one building to put in special 
facilities and special teachers for such work, 
I fear that consolidation into a three- or four- 
room building will not often bring with it the 
facilities for work in agriculture and domestic 
science, except perhaps in the old text-book 
way. Hence wherever it is possible the voca- 
tional school should be combined with a con- 
solidated school. This is not always possible, 
but it should be the goal. 

In our own experience in securing the es- 

tablishment of vocational schools in our coun- 
ty, we have found the proffered State Aid, 
both financial and administrative, a large fac- 
tor in persuading our people to take hold of 
the movement. The possibility of securing 
$3,000 per year to be used largely for teachers’ 
salaries is tempting. The aid of the State 
Director in showing our people by means of 
lantern slides, just what is being done in these 
schools elsewhere in our State, is invaluable. 
The effort to induce our people to put up a 
$35,000 building and hire a $4,000 faculty for 
it, without this aid, would be very much more 
difficult if not fruitless. 
‘ The proposition to a community to put up 
a large enough building to make consolidation 
worth while, and at the same time to go into 
the task of providing the transportation of 
numerous children, is so big that it is very 
difficult to “ put it across,” especially so when 
it must be handled by a combination of two 
or three school districts. 

Therefore I think we need a definite amount 
of State Aid, both financial and administra- 
tive, to put’ consolidated schools on the map. 
I would like to see this organization go on 
record in favor of such a plan. We need not 
only State Aid toward transporting pupils to 
consolidated schools, but we need the help, at 
present, of a bureau or division in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to bring to our 
people, by means of lantern slides and litera- 
ture, the experience of other portions of the 
State that have worked out the problem of 
consolidation—a bureau that shall send out 
experts in consolidation who can come into 
our territory and under our direction survey 
the situation, work out transportation routes, 
meet our problems and report back to the 
State Department, as a result of their expe- 
rience, the legislation required to adapt our 
rural school laws to this new form of country 
school development. Such a bureau or divi- 
sion should very definitely aid in working out 
a plan whereby such elements of agriculture 
and home economics as will lead to the voca- 
tional school may be worked into the rural 
school program. If it! is contended that we 
already have enough bureaus in the depart- 
ment, this can be added to one of them; but 
only, I think, if it is made a separate division 
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in charge of one person who shall make ele- 
mentary rural education his field, I believe 
that such a bureau would have an abundance 
of work. If it would not,-there are plenty of 
other phases of the rural school problem that 
might be thrust upon it. 

As county superintendents we are trying to 
accomplish some supervision of our schools, 
while at the same time we are trying to foster 
a lot of special activities that shall arouse the 
interest of our people in their schools so that 
they will want to make them better than they 
are. 

We are asking teachers to standardize their 
schools, build up libraries, hold community 
fairs and play days, make the school a com- 
munity center, organize clubs, buy pictures, 
improve grounds and buildings, teach agricul- 
ture, manual training and domestic science, in- 
troduce hot lunch and a dozen other things. 
And they are doing it. But they need help, 
guidance and sometimes stimulation. We are 
trying, in our county, to organize home and 
school leagues wherever possible, and to fed- 
erate these into a county organization, that we 
may, amongst other, things, give the layman a 
chance through which to make this influence 
count for social betterment. But these things 
require time and expense. We need help from 
State officials who shall guide, unify and stim- 
ulate this work. 

At present, this is the occasional unofficial 
task of an over-worked county superintendent 
and his assistants. It ought to be the official 
duty imposed by the Commonwealth upon 
some State official who has time and oppor- 
tunity, a State-wide outlook and abundant as- 
sistance to do it. 

This kind of work is vitally important, if we 
are to arouse such interest in our schools as 
will lead our people to see the folly of hiring 
teachers for county schools at $1.15 a day; if 
we are ever to lead them to support the county 
unit of school administration; or to persuade 
them to hire supervising principals for coun- 
try schools just as we do for town schools. 

The next topic for discussion, the Divi- 
sion of Duties and Responsibilities between 
County Superintendents and their Assist- 
ants, was introduced by County Supt. 
Robert C. Shaw, of Westmoreland county. 


DIVISION OF DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
BETWEEN COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS AND ASSISTANTS. 


In order that certain statements in this 
paper may be clear it might be well to go 
back a little into the history of the sub- 
ject, although of very recent date. 

Just as soon as the appropriation was 
made by the Legislature providing for As- 
sistant County Superintendents and we 
were notified by Dr. Schaeffer that we 
were expected to make the appointments, 
we set to work to locate the most suitable 
men available for these positions. We 
were especially interested in rural school 
work as we felt that the borough schools 
were already well supervised and in good 
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condition. It was necessary therefore to 
get men trained in the country school work. 

It is pretty generally agreed that the su- 
perintendent of an industrial plant who is 
up-to-date and most efficient is the one who 
is not only far-sighted but who has keen in- 
sight both as to the operation of the plant 
and to the dispositions and abilities of his 
men. The same is true of the school su- 
pervisor. He should be trained to observe 
closely, to discern actual conditions in his 
schools and be able to meet conditions as 
he finds them. Bad conditions should be 
bettered by skillfully and tactfully directing 
those responsible. The good supervisor 
should be sympathetic, courteous, sincere, 
enthusiastic, and energetic almost to a fault. 
All of these characteristics are contagious 
and impress themselves strongly upon all 
whom they touch. Men of the highest 
qualities of character, possessing the quali- 
ties of active leadership and to whom the 
thoughtful people of a community will look 
for assistance, should be selected for these 
positions. Great care was exercised in mak- 
ing a selection to measure up as nearly as 
possible to these requirements. 

We wanted men, too, who would by ex- 
perience grow in their positions realizing 
that after a while better positions would 
open up for men trained in this work. 
Already two of our assistants have been 
promoted to better positions. 

We felt that this position should seek the 
man. No one who made application for the 
position was appointed. In fact when the 
men were called to the office for a confer- 
ence, without exception great surprise was 
manifested when the matter was mentioned. 
In this way we could select just the men in 
our judgment best fitted for the position. 

It was explained clearly to the men that 
they were to devote all of their time to their 
school work. This means twelve months’ 
work each year. While the schools are 
closed in the summer we spend the time 
examining teachers, inspecting school prop- 
erties, making and filing records and re- 
ports and in intensive study of school prob- 
lems. 

After appointments were made and rati- 
fied by the Executive Committee of the Di- 
rectors’ Association, and the commissions 
were received, we proceeded at once to as- 
sign the work. The county was divided 
into four districts. On account of the fact 
that it would be advantageous to have an 
assistant to serve as secretary, although 
three of our assistants are able to use the 
typewriter, it was necessary to give as 
nearly as possible an equal number of 
schools and amount of territory to three 
assistants and a less amount to the fourth 
as he would be limited:somewhat as to time 
on account of extra office duties. 
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The superintendent has general supervi- 
sion over all these districts. In assigning 
office work each assistant is assigned spe- 
cific work, for example, one has charge of 
the primary work of the county, another the 
high school work, another the granting of 
certificates and the fourth the matter of 
records. It is understood that all will as- 
sist in any work he may be called upon to 
do. Each one feels free to ask for assist- 
ance at any time. In fact the esprit de 
corps among our men is all we could hope 
to find it. 

In visiting schools we all report the work 
of the teacher and the condition of school 
property on cards which we place on file in 
the office in a card index. By this system 
of records we can find exactly a teacher’s 
record or the condition of the school prop- 
erty in a moment. These records are kept 
from year to year. These cards have every 
item of importance pertaining to the school. 

We meet frequently in the office for con- 
ference. We compare notes and discuss 
plans for improvement. We go over the 
field work very carefully and consult one 
another as to ways and means. A great 
deal of time has been spent this year in 
studying methods of teaching specific sub- 
jects in the elementary schools. A great 
deal too much time is spent or rather lost 
in our schools. Teachers need much assist- 
ance in their class room instruction in 
order to make the essentials stick in the 
minds of the pupils. 

Supervisors have an excellent opportunity 
of seeing just what plans work best, and 
no one can get so many suggestions for 
teaching. The skillful supervisor will no- 
tice these and carry them on to his other 
teachers. 

We make a careful study of individual 
plans of teachers and make an effort to 
embody these in general plans for all teach- 
ers. 

By no means the least benefit a school 
supervisor gets from his assistants is that 
derived from consultations over matters in 
which he is keenly interested. No one ina 
large school system can be certain as to 
just how to apply new methods or introduce 
new ideas or what the results may be. It 
adds greatly to the confidence of one upon 
whom the responsibility rests to get the ad- 
vice of those whose judgment he respects. 
Often after careful investigation he may 
modify or maybe entirely change his plans. 

We find it to be most helpful to lay be- 
fore the assistants every matter whether of 
greater or less importance for their careful 
thought and investigation. We also encour- 
age in this same connection the matter of 
their initiating new ideas and the applica- 
tion of these in our school system. In- 
deed, we insist upon our assistants working 
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out plans for carrying on our work or any 
phase of it. We believe strongly in the 
theory that professional growth is fostered 
mightily in this way. We make an effort 
to give the credit for new ideas to the one 
originating them. 

In our county a great deal of emphasis is 
placed upon the organization of as many of 
the educational factors as possible so that 
we may work through the units of these 
organizations. Local teachers’ meetings 
are held monthly or oftener in nearly every 
district of the county. Many of these dis- 
tricts also meet jointly for an educational 
rally-once or twice a year. The supervisors 
and their directors assist in these rallies. 

We also have a county teachers’ associa- 
tion with an enrollment of more than eleven 
hundred. This organization meets four 
times a year carrying out programs pre- 
pared for sections made up of the different 
grades of work in the elementary and high 
schools as well as for the special teachers, 
The borough supervisors meet monthly in 
the superintendent’s office on the first Tues- 
day of each month for definite and accurate 
study of problems pertaining to their work. 
Thetownship supervisors also meet monthly 
with the superintendent and his assistants. 
The superintendent and his assistants take 
a very active part in all these different or- 
ganizations and as far as possible serve in 
any capacity called upon. Having more 
than a year’s experience with the assistants 
and having seen the advantage of the extra 
help it would seem now to be impossible to 
get along without them. While it does not 
lessen the amount of work of the superin- 
tendent it gives him an opportunity to see 
more immediate results in the work. This 
is especially true of the districts not other- 
wise supervised, and greater emphasis is 
placed upon the direction of the work in 
such districts. We hope to work out a plan 
whereby the work of the whole system of 
supervision in the county may be much 
more efficient. This is only possible with 
the additional help of the assistants. The 
greatest need in our public school system is 
closer supervision. This should be sympa- 
thetic, thoughtful, suggestive, scientific and 
above all helpful—of such nature as to 
train the inexperienced teacher as well as 
to aid the most skillfully trained of the 
public school system. 

So far as the matter of responsibility be- 
longing to the office is concerned, the su- 
perintendent feels that the assistants are as 
keenly anxious regarding the success of the 
schools under our supervision as he can be. 
No feeling whatever exists as to the su- 
periority of one division over the other. 
We work in perfect harmony, all trying our 
best to better our schools and thus fulfill 
the expectations of the framers of the Code, 
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providing for extra help in the county su- 
perintendent’s office. 


SHARING DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Co. Superintendent M. S. Bentz, of Cam- 
bria county, followed briefly on the same 
subject. He said: 

I had no means of knowing what phase 
of the discussion should be left to me after 
my neighbor Supt. Shaw had submitted his 
paper. I therefore come before you with- 
out a paper. We all recognize that each 
superintendent has his own problems of 
supervision. Some counties are agricul- 
tural, some are mining, and others are both 
mining and agricultural. The county in 
which I have the honor to serve is com- 
posed of sixty-two- school districts, thirty 
of which are townships, thirty-one bor- 
oughs of various sizes, and one independent 
district. Most of those boroughs have 
grown around industrial activities while 
the townships have many villages of vari- 
ous sizes clustered around a mining ac- 
tivity. My seven hundred teachers are in 
two hundred and fifty-eight one-room 
schools and graded schools of two to thirty- 
roomed buildings. Over the graded schools 
we have principals who as a whole are 
above the average in ability, generally 
speaking, but who are like most principals, 
not entirely familiar with primary work 
nor are the most of them able to give defi- 
nite help in primary grades to the weak 
teacher. 

To lend assistance to the work where most 
needed in our graded work we sought out 
the most successful and most adaptable pri- 
mary teacher in our county and appointed 
her one of our assistant superintendents. 
This assistant superintendent became prac- 
tically a supervisor of primary grades. 
Her work is wholly devoted to these grades 
unless we deem it wise to send her to some 
ungraded teacher who needs especial help 
in her line. 

We appointed a man of rural and high 
school experience, a college graduate, to 
work exclusively in the rural schools. 
Where necessary, this assistant may spend 
a day with a weak teacher, make record of 
her work, and return in a few weeks to lend 
additional assistance. We conduct a week 
of teacher training for the young and less 
experienced teachers. We usually have 
about three hundred teachers present dur- 
ing the full week. During this week we 
aim, not to conduct an institute, but to give 
practical assistance in the real problems of 
the school room. The making of charts 
and busy work, the program, the methods 
of presentation of the different subjects 
are as carefully taught as time permits. In 
this our assistants lend a strong hand. In 
our club work, in our athletics, in our prin- 
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cipal meetings, in our examinations and all 
minute activities, thé assistant superintend- 
ents evidence their worth. When we ap- 
point the third assistant, allotted to us by 
the law, we aim to have an expert in writ- 
ing and drawing. 

We have one hundred and seventeen 
teachers who are teaching their first term. 
These need especial help and more frequent 
visitation than we could give by a routine 
visit. My assistants need not evaluate the 
work of any district or group of districts, 
unless requested to do so—the superintend- 
ent does that—but they stay with the weak 
teacher and assist her to solve the prob- 
lems of her school. 

The assistant superintendents are not ex- 
pected to do the superintendent’s work, but 
rather to assist him in doing more and 
completer work. The loyalty to me and 
the devotion to duty of my assistants are 
ample proof that the law creating assistant 
superintendents was well matured in mind 
before enactment. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. W. 
S. Bryan, an Assistant Superintendent of 
Allegheny county. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND THEIR ASSISTANTS. 


What I may say as to the division of 
duties and responsibilities will be based 
mainly upon the plan followed in our own 
county. All that Supt. Shaw has said of 
of the plan in Westmoreland county will ap- 
ply equally well to those phases of the work 
in Allegheny county. Allegheny county is 
the pioneer in the emplovment of assistant 
superintendents. Six years before the en- 
actment of the school code an assistant was 
provided for Mr. Hamilton. Westmore- 
land followed the example three years later 
and from the southwestern part of the 
state came the influence which made the 
— state-wide by making it a part of the 
aw. 

Inasmuch as the assistants are nomi- 
nated by the superintendents and by law are 
subject to their direction, the local needs 
and the superintendent’s plan to meet such 
needs will determine the’ work to be done. 
A superintendent visits schools and tries to 
help the teacher do efficient work; directs 
educational policies in his county; gives ad- 
vice upon school legal questions, meets and 
confers with school boards; assists in teach- 
ers’ and community meetings; tries to 
arouse an aggressive progressive spirit in 
the citizens of the districts, secures statis- 
tics for school comparisons, etc. A part of 
each of these tasks can be assigned to the 
assistants. 

The superintendent should live in and by 
education. He should select his assistants 
because they are the most competent in 
things pertaining to supervision and in- 
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struction and not because of any political 
influence they control. The expert super- 
visor excels in organization, management, 
counsel, teaching, training of teachers, and 
diplomacy. The law requires the same evi- 
dence of eligibility for both superintendent 
and assistant. In addition to the experi- 
ence and knowledge required each should 
have “ clear-eyed common sense, good judg- 
ment, fair executive ability, sterling excel- 
lence of character, an attractive person- 
ality, and an appreciation of child life; 
and should be a lover of learning, a gleaner 
in many fields of information, courteous, 
kind, helpful, unselfish, reverent, clean in 
thought and speech and soul.” 

An assistant, after accepting the office, 
should give unflinching fidelity to the work 
_ unswerving loyalty to his superior of- 

cer. ; 

In order that the assistants may know his 
wishes, the superintendent should have fre- 
quent conferences. At these each should 
be free to make suggestions and express an 
opinion on all questions of instruction, 
property, agencies to be employed, and pro- 
jects to be undertaken. But when the plans 
have been determined in the conference and 
approved by the superintendent each should 
go to the field of work assigned him to 
carry them out to the letter. Uniform ac- 
tion is necessary to the success of co-opera- 
tive work. 

Each assistant should have a definite dis- 
trict to supervise. The school code as- 
sumes that four hundred teachers is the 
maximum number to be supervised by one 
superintendent. The county should be so 
divided as to make the work of each as 
centralized and convenient as possible. The 
vigilant visitation of these schools; instruc- 
tion of teachers; supervision and direction 
of the school work; seeing that the pupils 
are properly classified; that each grade’s 
work conforms to the approved course of 
study; seeing that the school property is 
cared for properly; that the law with ref- 
erence to lighting, seating, heating, equip- 
ment, and sanitation is complied with; and 
making a clear and concise report weekly 
or at least monthly, are some of the duties 
of assistants outlined by the code. 

The Code also suggests that assistants 
meet with boards of school directors for 
conference. When this is done it is nec- 
essary to have a definite purpose for such 
conference. Information of value, outlines 
of plans for making the school work more 
efficient and profitable, improvements of 
property, that are within the power of the 
board to make, to suggest, or words of en- 
couragement showing appreciation of the 
past efforts of the board. Otherwise the 
directors will think the time allotted to the 
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conference wasted and the assistant of little 
worth. 

In addition to assigning a definite district 
to each assistant it is well to make each a 
specialist along some line of school work. 
In our county one has the promoting of 
club work, another literary societies and de- 
bating teams, another supervised indoor 
and outdoor play, another consolidated 
schools and community centers, and another 
social welfare and social service. These 
interests take but a small percentage of 
each one’s time and there is some one ready 
to discuss these themes intelligently and 
give efficient aid in organizing the various 
vitalizing agencies demanded by the prac- 
tical educational system of to-day. In this 
work the assistant is not confined to his 
district but attends teachers’ institutes, par- 
ents’ association meetings, etc., in any part 
of the county. 

It is well to make each assistant respon- 
sible for a definite part of the routine of 
office work. In our office one has charge 
of approving, recording, and forwarding 
the many reports received from the dis- 
tricts; another has supervision of the ex- 
amination of teachers for provisional and 
professional certificates; another the col- 
lecting and arranging of statistics and other 
information for the annual report; another 
has charge of the eighth grade examina- 
tions, inspecting the papers and tabulating 
results. This division of duties will sug- 
gest an easy solution in every office. 

But the chief purpose in adding assistant 
county superintendents was to secure more 
effective supervision and leadership. Wise 
and fearless leaders are rare. In this field 
lies our greatest need. Alexander the 
Great said, “I would sooner have an army 
of deer led by a lion than an army of lions 
led by a deer.” We have little doubt of the 
scholastic qualifications of the superintend- 
ents andassistants. They have been trained 
in the content subjects of the book course 
of study and in the principles and practice 
of instructing children from books. What 
is now needed is leadership in school ad- 
ministration. Much of the present work is 
of no value; of the present plan a hin- 
drance. Our whole educational system 
needs revision. Low salaries have dwarfed 
the growth of teachers and paralyzed the 
whole system of instruction, There is no 
encouragement for intensive preparation or 
for selecting the vocation as a life work. 
School directors in very many districts are 
satisfied with any grade of legal certificate 
and experience. The only aim is to keep 
within the limits prescribed for obtaining 
the state appropriation. Nor can they be 
much blamed for their action. Larger tax- 
ing units and greater state and national aid 
are necessary. Superintendents and assist- 
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ants teach that the children in every dis- 
trict have the same claim for a fair chance 
of success in life. They must change the 
sources of revenue to secure this equal op- 
portunity. 

We must have new standards for measur- 
ing the value of the curriculum. We must 
know how to direct the efforts of others so 
as to secure the greatest profit and least 
waste of time. We must know what fun- 
damental knowledge and technical skill are 
necessary to the success of pupils in the dif- 
ferent vocations; what are the essentials in 
the various subjects; what will fit into the 
life of the child; what will make him a bet- 
ter citizen; what will help him to be self- 
supporting and self-directing. We must 
awake to the fact that the schools are re- 
sponsible for the instruction and training 
of all who need knowledge, irrespective of 
their ages. The alien and those who neg- 
lected their early opportunities call for our 
sympathy and assistance. The “bread and 
butter” or material side can not be disre- 
garded, The esthetic and spiritual, much 
as we admire them, without a material 
foundation make life a pitiable failure. 

Our education must give to the country 
constructive workers, skilled laborers, 
trained farmers, thoughtful home makers. 
The most urgent duty and responsibility 
resting upon superintendents and assistants 
alike is to have such courage in leadership 
as to lift the car of progress from the deep 
ruts in the old road of custom and place it 
upon a more direct and broader highway of 
education where there will be room for each 
and all to travel to success. The worthless 
routine must give place to life-giving 
thought and training. This calls not for 
division of responsibility but for united 
effort on the part of all. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND ASSISTANTS, 


Co. Supt. Livingstone Seltzer, of Schuyl- 
kill, closed this discussion. He said in part: 

The work of the Assistant Superintend- 
ents has been helpful in Schuylkill county. 
Before we had the assistants it kept me ex- 
ceedingly busy to visit all the schools. I 
visited each school once a year, some twice, 
and a few that needed much attention even 
more frequently. My visits were of neces- 
sity altogether too brief, since I had over 
seven hundred schools to look after, Ef- 
fective supervision in all cases was prac- 
tically out of the question. Now I have the 
county divided into sections assigned re- 
spectively to my assistants, who work con- 
tinually in their respective sections, aiming 
to assist the weak teachers in actual class 
room work. I still visit all the schools. 

We all know that some teachers do faith- 
ful, honest, effective work without much 
supervision, but during my visits I some- 
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times come to a school where I feel the 
need of spending a day or even more. In 
such cases I notify the assistant of that par- 
ticular district, giving him the details of 
conditions as I found them and telling him 
what suggestions I had made to the teacher. 
He goes to the school to see whether any 
effort has been made by the teacher to fol- 
low out my instructions, and also to give 
all the assistance he may find necessary. 

I recall a specific instance along this line. 
I came one day to an ungraded school 
taught by a teacher who was educated in a 
town that had a graded system. In this 
school everything seemed to be going 
wrong. When I approached the building 
I saw a number of old shingles lying near 
the porch, while the ashes were scattered 
all along the path leading to the coal shed. 
On entering the school room my first im- 
pression was that it was a recess period. 
Everything indicated the lack of good dis- 
cipline and good teaching. I remained for 
over an hour studying the situation care- 
fully and felt that heroic measures were 
needed to save the school. But I did not 
consider it a hopeless situation, The 
teacher had natural ability, and the children 
were not vicious, only needed proper guid- 
ance to get them into habits of industry. I 
talked the situation over with one of my 
assistants who, without delay, went to the 
school and spent the greater part of two 
days with the teacher. A few weeks later 
I chanced to pass through that section of 
the country and again visited the school. 
The change was almost startling. Pro- 
gram, surroundings within and without, 
pupils and teacher all showed evidences of 
great improvement. 

My assistants and I usually meet on Sat- 
urday morning and talk over the week’s 
work. As I notice conditions which need 
attention, I inform them, give suggestions, 
and assist in bringing about satisfactory re- 
sults. Before we had these assistants I 
made it a practice to have frequent meet- 
ings of the teachers and directors of the 
different districts. These meetings were 
held at some central point in the district in 
the evening. Here we discussed matters 
which I considered helpful to the teachers. 
Now many more such meetings are held. 
Occasionally at these meetings we have a 
class of pupils for the purpose of demon- 
strating methods of teaching. This feature 
has been a great help to the schools. 

“The Function of the County Superin- 
tendent as a Supervisor” was the last topic 
of the morning, and the speaker was Supt. 
Albert S. Cook, of Baltimore county, Mary- 
land. We have no extended report of this 
address, but the following is the substance 
of what was said: 
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Why is the position of County Superin- 
tendent so unattractive professionally? 1. 
Lack of adequate compensation for the 
ability required—salary and professional 
Standing rate the size of the job. 2. Lack 
of an adequate corps of professional and 
clerical assistants, with adequate compen- 
Sation to secure efficient service. 3. Politi- 
cal aspects of the position due to election 
by direct vote of the people in many states. 
4. Lack of a small County Board of Educa- 
tion made up of men comparable in ability 
to those on City Boards of Education. 5. 
Lack of professional standing comparable 
to that of City Superintendents in cities 
having the same number of teachers. 
There are upwards of 3000 County Super- 
intendents in the United States, the ma- 
jority of whom have more teachers under 
their supervisory direction than all but 
about 100 City Superintendents. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





ape second session of this Department 
, was called to order by President Mil- 
nor at 9 o’ clock, Thursday, and the first 
paper of the morning was by Supt. Frank 
A. McClung, of Butler county, on the 


REVISION OF COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAW 
TO MAKE IT MORE EFFECTIVE IN 
RURAL DISTRICTS. 


There seems to be a splendid opportunity 
to raise the standard of efficiency of the 
tural schools by raising the standard of at- 
tendance. The State of Massachusetts 
which stands second in the efficiency of her 
schools according to the comparative study 
made by the Russell Sage Foundations also 
Stands second in attendance. There is no 
greater waste in the educational system in 
rural districts than non-attendance of pu- 
pils. The laws in regard to compulsory 
attendance and child labor, as incorporated 
in the Code, are on the whole satisfactory. 
The loss comes in the actual carrying out 
of the law. 

Supt. I. H. Russell of Erie county in his 
address before this meeting two years ago 
said that the value of compulsory attend- 
ance rests essentially upon the following 
conditions: 1. Number of years of attend- 
ance required; 2. Amount of attendance re- 
quired each year; 3. Means of locating chil- 
dren. 

It does not seem wise to change the num- 
ber of years of attendance required in any 
way. From the age of 8 to the age of 16 
seems to be adequate if the present law 
were enforced. 

Amount of Attendance Required each 
yyear.—Many school boards in the rural dis- 
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tricts construe the Jaw to mean that as long 
as their average attendance does not fall 
below 70 per cent. they are carrying out 
the law, or that when any pupil has attended 
70 per cent. of the term he has fulfilled the 
law. Many Boards pass a resolution that 
they will enforce the attendance law 70 per 
cent. of the term and then do not set the 
time for the period of compulsory attend- 
ance to begin. Children in the rural dis- 
tricts are often permitted to work at home 
for two (2) months of the school year 
without employment certificates while chil- 
dren under 14 years of age in the city can- 
not be employed even during vacation. 
Often children of 8 and Io years of age 
are kept at home in the fall to pick pota- 
toes and apples and help with the farm 
work. In nearly all country districts the 
term is seven (7) months. Thus children 
are kept at home under the protection of 
the 70 per cent. proviso, many of them get- 
ting only 5 months of school during the 
year. This trouble might be lessened if 
farmers were required to obtain employ- 
ment certificates in order to employ their 
own children. It is the law that a child 
betwen 14 and 16 must have an employment 
certificate to stay out of school no differ- 
ence where he is working, but in only about 
4 counties of the State is this law enforced. 


‘In the opinion of 80 per cent. of the county 


superintendents of the State, the law would 
be better without the 70 per cent. proviso. 

Means of Locating Children.—In the rural 
districts a truant officer is rarely employed. 
The enforcement of the law for the issuing 
of certificates and the enumeration of chil- 
dren is left in the hands of the Secretary 
of the School Board. The result is that no 
notices are ever sent out, and no certificates 
of employment are ever granted. In many 
of the rural districts there has never been 
a suit brought against a parent for not 
sending his child to school, no convictions, 
no fines imposed, nothing spent to enforce 
the law. The Secretary does not wish to 
take action against his neighbors and again 
their ill-will. The law will never be en- 
forced as it should until a regular truant 
officer must be employed by every district. 

Changes that seem Desirable—1. An at- 
tendance officer other than the Secretary of 
the Board should be appointed in each 
fourth class district. (a) Appointed by the 
School Board. (b) His compensation fixed 
by law. (c) He should be held entirely 
responsible for the enforcement of the law 
and in this connection should make regular 
visits to the schools and have access to the 
teachers’ roll. 

2. The enumeration of the children should 
be made by the truant officer, and the en- 
rollment should be made within 30 days of 
the opening of the school term. 
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3. Attendance should be required for the 
full term instead of 70 per cent. of it: (a) 
The attendance officers should be given 
power to issue employment certificates to 
pupils between 14 and 16 years of age who 
in his opinion are needed at home to aid in 
the farm work. 

4. The distribution of State aid should be 
based upon the number of days of actual 
attendance rather than upon the number of 
pupils. 

The details of Number 4, of course, must 
be worked out so that they would be just to 
all districts. We would want to do nothing 
that would encourage a shorter term, 
neither would we want more money to go 
to the districts that have a nine months’ 
term, but we believe that, if School Boards 
knew that the amount of State aid they 
would receive would be based upon the ac- 
tual number of days attended, they would 
make greater efforts in the rural districts 
to get the pupils to school regularly, 


VIEWS OF SUPT. GRIM. 


Supt. George A. Grim, of Northampton 
county, continued this important subject 
as follows: 

It is my opinion that we should reward 
districts that aid in enforcing the compul- 
sory law, not forgetting those districts that 
increased the number of compulsory days. 
The value of a day’s attendance in Atlantic 
county, New Jersey, is .1357; in Essex 
county, New Jersey, is .1019; in Somerset 
county, New Jersey, is .0456715. The aver- 
age value of a day’s attendance for the 
three counties is .0944. If we use this 
amount for a basis and also assume that 
forty pupils in our school are attending 90 
per cent. of the time, the district will re- 
ceive from the state of New Jersey $475.78 
for a seven month’s term and a district 
having its schools open ten months, will 
receive $679.68. The additional appropria- 
tion has inspired many New Jersey dis- 
tricts to increase the school term. 

In our state each pupil enumerated be- 
tween six and sixteen years is worth to the 
district $1.69. Using the above basis each 
school would receive $60.84. In many dis- 
tricts pupils leave the school after their 
fourteenth birthday, the state continues to 
pay as long as they are enumerated, this 
does not seem just. In our county the tax 
rates are higher. In the towns where we 
have the longer school terms an effort 
should be made to reward districts to in- 
crease the length of the compulsory period 
by paying them on the basis of a day’s at- 
tendance per pupil. 

We should strive to have the present laws 
enforced. For example, our factory in- 
spectors should be placed under civil serv- 
ice and should not be under obligations to 
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any political boss or party. In our county 
children have been employed in factories 
before they had passed their eleventh birth- 
day. Girls less than fourteen years of age 
have been employed without employment 
certificates because they had been inspired 
to say that they were sixteen. 

Our methods of bringing relief to worthy 
families must be expedited. Districts that 
have elected township principals have little 
trouble in speedily enforcing the laws. 
Where constables or policemen are ap- 
pointed as truant officers we have less 
trouble enforcing the laws. We must profit 
by the examples of several European coun- 
tries and close our schools during excep- 
tionally busy periods, for example, during 
the periods when apples and potatoes are 
picked. In the state of Vermont many 
schools are closed when the roads are al- 
most impassable. 

Our schools should work in harmony with 
the leading industries. In one of our dis- 
tricts arrangements have been made to have 
the pupils gain practical experience in the 
shops. The school work is largely corre- 
lated along the special shop activities and 
in this particular case the pupils are to be 
paid for the actua] time they work in the 
shop and an equal scale applies for the time 
consumed in school. This practice will in- 
crease the compulsory period and it will 
also raise the percentage of attendance be- 
cause each day’s effort will bring with it its 
reward in dollars and cents. 

Co. Supt. Frank E. Shambaugh, of 
Dauphin, urged “ Broader Preparation and 
Greater Permanency in the Rural Teaching 
Force,” two of the main elements of weak- 
ness everywhere recognized in the schools. 


BROADER PREPARATION AND GREATER PER- 
MANENCY IN THE RURAL TEACH™~ 
ING FORCE, 


Since the great war a half-century ago we 
have not had to face such a serious problem 
as that which confronts us to-day—the organi- 
zation of our rural life so as not only to make 
it more efficient but also make it richer, more 
satisfying, more wholesome. The gravity of 
the situation can be sensed in the multiplicity 
of books, magazine articles and newspaper 
editorials upon the subject, in the enactments 
of legislatures, in the deliberations of com- 
mercial organizations, and the programs of 
educational associations throughout the coun- 
try. The subject is one that has engaged the 
most profound consideration of our greatest 
statesmen. 

Perhaps the greatest single need of rural 
life to-day is education. The failure of the 
rural school to respond to the changing type 
of our rural life is largely responsible for 
the conditions which éxist'at the present time. 
It is only because of pressure from the outside 
that we as teachers have come to realize our 
responsibilities in the matter. It was only re- 
cently we discovered that the rural school 
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which was the ideal of the days of our grand- 
fathers is pitifully inadequate to supply the 
type of education needed for the enrichment 
of our rural life. There are several condi- 
tioning factors, chief of which is the teacher. 
If the new type of rural school implies a 
better type of teaching, we must have teachers 
whose preparation is such that it may give a 
ready expression to our highest ideals, This 
preparation must consist primarily of a train- 
ing of a specialized type. 

The changing of the old order of things is 
not, however, a matter of a moment. The 
traditional “little red school house” through 
song and story has become so deeply rooted 
in the affections and prejudices of our people 
that there will be many who will resent any 
contemplated changes in any of its features as 
an attack upon one of the most deeply revered 
of our national institutions. 

Similarly it will be difficult to persuade 
people to the idea that the rural school needs 
the most highly trained teacher. There is 
scarcely a rural community but considers any 
individual qualified to teach a country school, 
if he or she has completed, in a more or less 
desultory manner, the work of the eighth 
grade. The tragedy of it all is the more 
strongly emphasized in the fact that in the 
nearby town, unless he has a strong personal 
or family influence he is required to complete 
at least six years beyond the eighth grade. 
Not only is it necessary to have the superior 
training to obtain a teaching position in the 
urban community, but experience is a very de- 
sirable pre-requisite to such a position. This 
experience has been secured largely at the ex- 
pense of the boys and girls in the rural schools. 

The status of the rural teachers with respect 
to preparation has been most amply discussed 
in a number of excellent texts of recent pub- 
lication. Dr. Lotus Coffman, in his interesting 
study entitled “ The Social Composition of the 
Teaching Population,” discovered that of more 
than five thousand teachers from various sec- 
tions of the United States three-fifths of the 
men and two-fifths of the women teaching in 
the rural schools have had less training than 
that supplied by the ordinary four years’ high- 
school course. Hon. H. W. Foght of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, in a study of the 
preparation of rural teachers, brought out the 
fact that four per cent. of the teachers under 
investigation had less than eight years of 
schooling. Another document emanating from 
the national bureau discloses the fact that at 
least one-third of the rural teachers in the 
country at large have no professional train- 
ing. There are more than 70,000 rural teach- 
ers in the United States with only an elemen- 
tary education and no professional training. 
Another group of 70,000 have had a training 
equivalent to less than a two-years’ high- 
school course. The survey of the Ohio schools 
several years ago showed that not more than 
50 per cent. of the teachers in the rural schools 
were graduates of high schools. Not less than 
18 per cent. had no education beyond the ele- 
mentary grades, while 48 per cent. of the teach- 
ers in the rural schools had absolutely no pro- 
fessional training. 

The status of rural teachers with regard to 
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tenure, as shown by investigation, is quite 
startling. Coffman states of the group studied 
by him, “ The percentage of the entire number 
starting on each of the levels sheds some very 
interesting light, when compared with the total 
number who are now upon each level, upon 
the problem of apprenticeship in teaching. Of 
the (1178) men, 48.1 per cent. are at the pres- 
ent time teaching in the country, but 83 per 
cent. of them began there; 35.7 per cent. are 
teaching in towns and villages, but only 13 
per cent. of them started there; 16.2 per cent. 
are in cities, but only 4 per cent. of them com- 
menced there. Of the 68 per cent. of the 4037 
women who started in the country but 41.6 
per cent. have remained there; 18 per cent. be- 
gan in towns and villages, but 32.6 per cent. 
are teaching upon this level now, and although 
only 14 per cent. of them began their careers 
in cities, 25.8 per cent. are teaching in cities. 
Apparently the raw recruit gets his or her 
initial experience in the rural or semi-urban 
schools, 

A few facts along this line collected from 
the records of the teachers in Dauphin County 
may be of interest. Fourteen per cent. of 
the teachers are teaching their first term; 29 
per cent. have had less than three years’ expe- 
rience; 86 of the 128 rural schools in the 
cuonty do not have the same teacher they had 
last year. The professional training of the 
teachers, although slightly better than that 
shown in the statistics quoted above, leaves 
much to be desired. That we have made con- 


‘siderable gain in this direction, however, is 


shown in the fact that in the year 1913-14 
there were 113 provisional certificate teachers, 
while in the year 1916-17 the number had been 
reduced to 71. The difference is made up al- 
most entirely of normal graduates. 

Because of the fact that the position of 
teacher in a rural school has been too long 
regarded as a stepping stone to a business or 
professional career, or to matrimony, it has 
associated with it a lack of respect among the 
people whom it serves. The teachers in this 
country do not enjoy the same esteem that is 
accorded to the teachers in most European 
countries. This is due largely to the fact that 
we are not expert in our service. We must 
clothe ourselves in the mantle of authority, 
based on our superior intelligence and skill, if 
we would win the respect of the people at 
large. This requires that we shall have broad 
scholarship, a good pedagogical foundation, 
and personality. These can be acquired by a 
good high school education, followed by a pro- 
fessional course in general and special methods 
of teaching based on sound psychological prin- 
ciples, and by a rational command of life 
through a study of and a personal contact 
with the great pulsating world outside the 
school room walls. How far does the little, 
immature girl who steps out of the elementary 
school, and whose knowledge of the world is 
bounded by the horizon of her own little com- 
munity, measure up with the requirements 
stated above? If her family is one of influ- 
ence, she probably receives an appointment to 
the home school where her pupils are her 
former associates and classmates whose schol- 
arship is, perhaps, on a par with her own. 
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The teacher in the elementary school should 
know more than she teaches. Hence we should 
expect her to have at least an academic train- 
ing equivalent to a four-years’ high school 
course, and a professional training covering at 
least two years. 

While the majority of the normal schools in 
the country have not yet recognized the pecu- 
liar claims of the rural school, yet in a num- 
ber of states considerable progress has been 
made in the matter of specialized training for 
rural service. In some of the states the normal 
schools offer special courses in rural school 
organization, several states have established 
county training schools, and others have pro- 
vided for this training in the high schools. It 
seems to us that the most logical plan for this 
type of teacher-training in Pennsylvania is to 
put the work in the hands of the normal 
schools, inasmuch as the schools are so well 
distributed geographically. The planning of 
the courses of ‘study should not be left wholly 
in the hands of the normal school principals, 
but to a committee composed of an equal num- 
ber of normal school principals and county 
superintendents. It would seem to be only 
fair that the county superintendents should be 
consulted in the matter, as they are responsi- 
ble for the work of the graduates after they 
have been sent out of the normal schools. 
While the county training schools and high 
school teacher-training departments have doubt- 
less done an admirable service in those states 
in which they exist, yet we question the wis- 
dom of the expense of even partially dupli- 
cating the work of the state normal schools. 
Then, too, there is the danger of inbreeding, 
and of the high school losing sight of its true 
function. We believe that the time has come 
when we should demand of our normal schools 
that they establish separate departments for 
rural teacher training, and that these depart- 
ments shall be in charge, not of the athletic 
director or the janitor, but of a trained spe- 
cialist in rural school practice. There should 
be in connection with each of these special de- 
partments a model rural school for practice 
teaching, in which the school subjects should 
be taught in terms of rural life. The capabili- 
ties, character and personality of the students 
in the training department should be carefully 
scrutinized and those who give evidence of 
lacking the power of leadership should be di- 
verted to the law or medical schools. 

How may we exact a better type of prepara- 
tion from our rural teachers? We may adopt 
the direct course and by legal enactment raise 
the standard of academic requirements. We 
must consider, however, that this part of the 
problem is largely economic in character. We 
can not reasonably expect large returns from 
small investments. If we wish to have well- 
trained teachers, we must pay them at least as 
much as they might earn as char-women or as 
cab drivers. We must not only pay salaries 
commensurate with the degree of intelligence 
and skill required but we must equalize the 
salaries so that the urban communities may 
not hold out the promise of a more adequate 
remuneration as a bait to the teachers in the 
rural schools. With the prices of the actual 
necessities of life soaring beyond the wildest 
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dreams of poet or peasant the hardest prob- 
lems the teacher has to solve is how to make 
both ends meet. Financially there is no in- 
ducement for anyone to prepare himself to 
take up teaching as a prospective permanent 
occupation, and for those who are already in 
the profession the emoluments are so small 
that they can not hope to expend much money 
for self-improvement along professional lines. 

We may also secure a better type of prepa- 
ration by putting teaching upon a professional 
basis. According to Dr. Suzzalo, “ The funda- 
mental qualities which seem to characterize 
work done in a professional spirit are: (1) 
Professional work must always be performed 
as a social service; (2) it requires an expert 
knowledge and technique; (3) it must be prac- 
ticed with a resource and initiative adequate 
to meet changing needs; (4) it is a co-opera- 
tion that takes account of the interests of all 
human factors involved.” This professional 
consciousness can be developed through active 
teachers’ meetings, district and county associa- 
tions, and participation in the activities of the 
State Educational Association. We must de- 
vise plans for developing the initiative and 
personal resourcefulness on the part of the 
teacher, and by legal enactment make the 
tenure of the teacher more secure. 

Another way by which the standard of prep- 
aration can be raised is by changing the basis 
of certification. We personally should wel- 
come any movement that would place the 
matter of the certification of all teachers in 
the hands of the State. Until we reach that 
stage of educational development we should 
have some uniform standards upon which su- 
perintendents may base the issuance of pro- 
visional and professional certificates. It should 
not be possible for a candidate for a certifi- 
cate who fails in one county to travel from 
one examination to another in various counties 
until he finds the superintendent whose stand- 
ards are such that he can gain the coveted 
certificate to carry back to the folks at home 
as evidence of the deep-dyed villainy of the 
county superintendent who, by his unfair and 
unscrupulous methods, prevented him from be- 
coming a second Freebel or Horace Mann. 

The superintendents should also have a com- 
mon understanding as to the type of exami- 
nation which should be given for the various 
grades of certificates. So long as we put em- 
phasis on the purely informational side of 
examinations we can not expect prospective 
teachers to be professionally prepared. 

We may also exact a better type of prepa- 
ration by selecting teachers on the basis of 
merit and by arranging a salary schedule based 
on the experience and success of the teachers. 
In very few rural districts is. any discrimina- 
tion made between the salaries paid to the best 
and poorest teachers in the district. There is 
small incentive offered to any teacher to at- 
tend normal school or some university sum- 
mer school when he knows that his fellow 
teachers who remain at home will be put on 
the same salary basis. There is also poor con- 
solation to the ambitious young man or woman 
who has just graduated from the normal 
school after completing a four-year high 
school course, in knowing that the teacher in 
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the adjacent school of the same district, who 
has had only an elementary education, is also 
teaching his first term at the same minimum 
salary. 

We can also create a demand for trained 
teachers by basing a part of the State appro- 
Priation on the degree of training and grade 
of certificate held by the teachers in the dis- 
trict. The same result may be obtained by 
paying a bonus to school districts on the same 
bases. This is putting a premium on efficiency. 
Under our present system of apportionment 
of the State appropriation the amount based 
on the number of teachers employed is the 
same whether they are highly trained or un- 
trained, immature and inexperienced. 

_The tenure of a good teacher in the rural 
district can be guaranteed not only by paying 
adequate salaries on the basis of merit, but 
also by improving living conditions. At the 
opening of the present term a number of our 
most promising teachers were compelled to re- 
sign because they were unable to secure a 
proper home in the community in which they 
were teaching. Quite a number of the teachers 
are compelled to board in the nearest village 
or town and travel a considerable distance 
every morning and evening in going to and 
from their schools. This tends to lower their 
vitality and consequently their efficiency, to 
say nothing about the probable injury to their 
health through exposure to the inclemency of 
the weather. Above all is the loss of leader- 
ship and the lack of co-operation between the 
home and the school when the teacher is not 
a resident member of the community. 

We must train teachers then for the rural 
schools who will be willing to live in the com- 
munity in which they teach and become the 
leaders of the community life. We must try 
to attract to this work young men and women 
of character and power, of high ideals of life 
and service, of broad vision, keen insight, sym- 
pathy and tact. We must provide special 
training for them in subjects that are of a di- 
rect and vital interest to the rural community, 
such as rural industrial work, agriculture, 
school gardening, club work, domestic econ- 
omy, rural sociology and economics, recrea- 
tion, music and art. We must train them in 
the organization of the rural school, the con- 
tent of the rural course of study, and in the 
fundamental elements of rural leadership. 

Teachers must be taught how to create a 
new attitude of mind in the community, they 
must teach their people how to develop and 
conserve their own native resources, must in- 
stil the principles of proper sanitation, of good 
roads and good schools. Some promising 
teachers have made the mistake of emphasiz- 
ing the material side of life by pointing out 
the larger financial gains acquired through 
better farming methods instead of inculcating 
the idea of larger human relations, and a love 
and appreciation of the things that are good, 
beautiful and true. In the words of one 
writer, “When a considerable number of the 
country schools shall have teachers with spe- 
cial training to teach them due appreciation 
of beauty and truth as exhibited in blade and 
flower, in hill and dale, in lake and cloud; 
when the rural school teacher is content to 
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spend her life in the country and take her 
place among country folk, then will the sons 
and daughters of the country in the next gen- 
eration be in sympathy with the farm and 
with rural life.” 


Co. Supt. C. W. Lillibridge, of McKean 
i continued this discussion as fol- 
ows: 


BROADER PREPARATION AND GREATER PER- 
MANENCY. 


The opening discussion of this question by 
Superintendent Shambaugh has clearly and 
definitely shown the need of a broad academic 
and professional preparation for those who 
would engage in the profession of teaching. 
The business in which we are engaged is not 
the only one that has felt the need of a broad 
preparation. Those who would enter any one 
of the great modern fields of labor find that 
the demands made upon the great callings and 
professions are such that applicants to these 
fields of endeavor must make an ever increas- 
ing academic and professional preparation. 

Entrance to the so-called learned professions 
has for some time been based upon a broad 
academic training. Dental schools have re- 
cently insisted that applicants to their classes 
have at least a high school training. Young 
ladies who would enter the profession of nurs- 
ing are finding it increasingly difficult to do so 
without some high school preparation. 

In a large measure the profession of teach- 
ing has been the last to respond to the de- 
mands for a broader preparation. Teaching 
school, a work which affords opportunities 
for the profitable use of broad academic prep- 
aration and in which the best possible pro- 
fessional training and broadest experience pro- 
duce the greatest results is carried on often 
by those who are young in years and lack in 
many instances the mere fundamentals of both 
academic and professional training. The United 
States Department of Education is respon- 
sible for the following statistics which more 
than prove the accuracy of the foregoing 
statement. In the year 1913 more than 75 per 
cent. of the teachers of a state, great in ma- 
terial wealth, had never attended college, nor- 
mal school or high school. Sixty-six per cent. 
of the teachers in that state held certificates 
which were based on no broader academic 
preparation than the work included in the 
seventh grade of the elementary schools. Bul- 
letin No. 8 for the year 1913 also showed 
many other states with records of teachers’ 
— little if any better than the one 
cited. 

However, if this discussion is to be of any 
practical benefit to this body of superintend- 
ents we must know something definite of the 
degree to which our teachers have prepared 
for their work and the period of time they 
serve as teachers. 

A list of questions covering these points was 
sent to the superintendents of the twenty-two 
counties comprising the Fifth, Eighth, Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Normal School Districts. These 
counties were chosen for the reason that they 
make up more than a third of the area of the 


. State, a section which is more nearly rural 
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than any other large portion of the Common- 
wealth. 

It was learned from the reports sent in by 
twenty of the twenty-two superintendents that 
7.2 per cent. of the 4523 teachers in the twenty 
counties have no broader academic prepara- 
tion than is received from the completion of 
an eighth grade in the elementary schools. 
One-fourth of the teachers had received some 
high school training but had not finished the 
work prescribed for a first-class high school. 
Twenty-two per cent. of the teachers had fin- 
ished a high school course of the first class 
and 46 per cent. of the 4523 teachers had aca- 
demic training obtained from college or nor- 
mal school. It is a principle in physics that 
water in a system of pipes will not rise higher 
than the course of the supply. The fact that 
one-third of our teachers have had but little 
academic preparation beyond that to be ob- 
tained from the completion of the eighth grade 
in the elementary school may be one of the 
contributing reasons for so many failures by 
eighth grade pupils in the township schools 
throughout the entire State. 

It was also discovered that 22 per cent. of 
the teachers in the twenty counties mentioned 
had no professional training for the work of 
teaching. Some of the counties reported no 
teachers without special training, while others 
reported fully one-half their teachers without 
professional training. One member in five 
of a profession without special training for 
the work of that profession is altogether too 
high a percentage of untrained. That this 
estimate of teachers without special training 
is a fair one and within the mark is proven 
by the following facts. There are in every 
county teachers who hold county professional 
and permanent certificates granted under the 
old law. These certificates could be obtained 
with no academic preparation beyond the 
eighth grade of the elementary school and no 
professional training whatsoever. Invariably 
these certificates are rated higher in such dis- 
cussions as these than the facts of the case 
warrant. Then again we have in nearly every 
county a summer school of six weeks’ dura- 
tion which is largely attended by high school 
graduates who are in need of a review of the 
common branches preparatory to teachers’ 
examinations. Such reviews must of neces- 
sity be incomplete from an academic stand- 
point, and with little or no attention paid to 
the professional training of the teacher. Too 
many teachers feel that one or two terms of 
this kind of summer school has relieved them 
of any further obligations for either academic 
or professional preparation for teaching. 

Thirty-seven per cent. of the teachers in the 
twenty counties have had six weeks or more 
professional training in some one of the high 
class summer schools of the State. Forty-one 
per cent. of the 4523 teachers have completed 
a full normal school course. These last sta- 
tistics give us reason for self-congratulation 
that conditions are not as bad as they might 
be. However, it cannot be said of any pro- 
fession that its members have reached the 
highest possible degree of preparation when 
one member in fourteen has no broader aca- 
demic preparation for his work than is re- 
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ceived from the eighth grade of the elementary 
school and when every fifth member of that 
profession has had no special training what- 
ever for the work of that profession. 

The facts as given to us by the superintend- 
ents of the counties mentioned indicate the 
degree of preparation made by the teachers of 
the State for the work of teaching. Two 
counties outside the four mentioned normal 
school districts were included in this investi- 
gation but were not included in the averages. 
These two counties are among the oldest and 
richest of the State. One of these counties 
has within its borders excellent preparatory 
schools, two good colleges and a state normal 
school. If the reports from these two coun- 
ties are indicative of the conditions which pre- 
vail in the remaining southern counties then 
the degree of preparation of teachers in the 
twenty counties making up the four northern 
and western normal school districts is a fair 
indication of conditions that prevail through- 
out the State. , 

Are the minimum requirements imposed by 
the code of 1911 upon applicants for teachers’ 
certificates sufficiently rigid? The degree of 
preparation demanded in other states might 
prove enlightening. 

In 1914 New York did away with their cer- 
tificate which corresponded to our teachers’ 
provisional certificate. The lowest grade cer- 
tificate now issued in that state is the Rural 
Renewable which is based upon academic 
branches similar to our provisional certificate 
with the addition of drawing, agriculture and 
nature study and foreign history. Applicants 
must also pass examinations in school man- 
agement and school law and history of educa- 
tion based on the syllabus of New York State 
training schools. This certificate is good for 
three years. 

The second grade certificate in that state is 
the Training Class Certificate granted to those 
who have finished a year in one of the train- 
ing schools. These schools are strictly pro- 
fessional schools for the purpose of training 
teachers for rural schools. Training schools 
may be established as a department in any 
approved high school. 

Candidates for admission to these schools 
must possess either fifty-four regents’ aca- 
demic counts or a regents’ academic diploma 
or a teacher’s certificate. Special training for 
the year consists of work in psychology, school 
law and school methods. 

Illinois has a certificate similar to our pro- 
visional inasmuch as it is good for one year 
and is based on nearly identical academic 
branches. There is, however, this vital dif- 
ference. This certificate can not be renewed 
unless the candidate has taught successfully 
for at least three months and done at least 
six weeks’ professional work in a recognized 
school of methods. With these provisions the 
certificate may be renewed once. The second 
grade certificate in that state is good for two 
years and requires at least six months’ suc- 
cessful teaching and at least twelve weeks’ spe- 
cial training in a recognized school of methods. 

Applicants for teachers’ certificates by ex- 
amination in California are examined by 
county boards. The certificates granted are 
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good for a six-year period. The applicant 
must have finished a four-year high school 
course and stand examinations in the elemen- 
tary branches and literature (American and 
English), music, bookkeeping, algebra, geom- 
etry, general history, school law and methods. 
Also either elementary physics, chemistry or 
biology. This certificate is the lowest grade 
certificate granted in California, and I was 
informed that the present legislature would in 
all probability do away with all certificates by 
examination and require all teachers to be 
normal school graduates. 

Applicants for teachers’ certificates are also 
examined by a county board in Ohio, The 
lowest grade certificate granted is good for 
one year and requires now at least two years 
academic high school training and at least six 
weeks special training in a recognized normal 
school. The minimum requirement for the 
year 1920 is graduation from a first-class high 
school and at least thirty-six weeks of pro- 
fessional training in a recognized normal 
school. Applicants must also pass a practical 
test in teaching three subjects. This teaching 
test is done before three persons: a member 
of the county board of examiners, a local su- 
pervisor and a competent teacher of methods. 

These requirements show that some of the 
states demand broader academic and pro- 
fessional preparation of their teachers than 
does Pennsylvania. It is still possible for 
teachers with only an eighth grade schooling 
and no other professional training than the 
yearly reading of a book on pedagogy to teach 
for a five-year period in this State. The read- 
ing of six professional books and a fair aca- 
demic knowledge of seven high school sub- 
jects allows an additional nine-year period of 
teaching on a rather meager preparation, espe- 
cially when compared with the requirements 
imposed upon applicants for teachers’ certifi- 
cates in other states. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to remedy 
by means of wise legislation any defects which 
may exist along the lines indicated thus far in 
this discussion, but when we pass to that 
phase of this discussion which is captioned “a 
greater permanency in the rural teaching 
force,” I have nothing to offer except the fol- 
lowing startling data: 

Nineteen per cent. of the 4523 teachers in 
the twenty counties mentioned in this discus- 
sion are teaching their first term of - school. 
Fourteen per cent. are teaching their second 
school. One teacher in every group of three 
is teaching her first or second school. That 
this may be possible one-third of the teaching 
force in this great section of the State must 
have dropped out of the profession during the 
last two years. At the age when the journal- 
ist, the physician, the clergyman, the lawyer 
are casting about for place in which to begin 
their life’s work the school teacher has taught 
her first, second or third term and dropped out 
of the school business. 

Every other profession to-day places a pre- 
mium upon length of service. Railroads and 
other great corporations offer liberal pensions 
to reliable men who stay with them a term of 
years. Men remain in one special! field of 
these great callings and professions growing 
more efficient as the years pass. 
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It is only in the profession of teaching that 
there is that constant shifting about that can 
not produce the best results. Quite often the 
entire corps of teachers in a township will be 
retained but the teaching force will be so 
shifted about that the greater number of the 
teachers will be assigned to new schools. 

In this particular the superintendents of the 
twenty counties reported 47 per cent. of the 
4523 borough and rural school teachers as 
teaching this year schools which they had 
never taught before. The percentage of rural 
teachers who are teaching schools which they 
have not taught before would range much 
greater than 47 per cent. 

This brief survey of the conditions prevail- 
ing in twenty of the counties in the normal 
school districts previously mentioned shows 
that many of our teachers lack an adequate 
academic and professional training for the 
work of teaching and that many teachers do 
not remain long enough in the profession to 
render that more efficient service which more 
mature years and broader experience would 
make possible. 

Miss Katharine Tucker, Superintendent 
of the Visiting Nurse Society of Philadel- 
phia then read this important paper on the 
TRAINED NURSE AND HER PLACE IN RURAL 

COMMUNITIES. 


_It is scarcely necessary before such an au- 
dience to do more than mention the condi- 
tions existing in rural communities which en- 


, danger health. You are well aware of the fact 


that slums and the dangers from them are not 
confined to city streets, but may exist in the 
country in the midst of open fields. Though 
the factors in the life of rural communities 
which foster disease and impair mental and 
physical health are far less conspicuous be- 
cause not so massed as in the city, the chil- 
dren growing up on farms and in small towns 
often have no better chance for normal whole- 
some development than children in the city 
slums. You have seen that where fresh air 
and sunlight are in the greatest abundance 
they may be most effectively shut out from 
the houses. Though there may not be another 
house within miles there can be as much con- 
gestion in the living arrangements of a farm- 
er’s family as in a tenement on the East Side 
of New York. Housing sanitation is prac- 
tically an unknown quantity in the country. 
The toilet facilities are usually quite inade- 
quate and the barn and toilet often are so 
situated as to contaminate the water in the 
well, The farmer’s wife may never have 
heard of the campaign to “swat the fly” be- 
cause that insect is a most dangerous carrier 
of disease. So the food is left unprotected, it 
being a very short trip from the barn where 
flies breed to the pantry full of food. Fried 
foods, strong tea and coffee often are the diet 
for all concerned, from the youngest to the 
oldest. And if the children are ailing there 
is always a goodly supply of patent medicines 
on hand. And so you have learned that the 
essentials to a healthful life—clean milk, clean 
water, fresh air and plenty of sunlight, whole- 
some nourishing food and personal cleanli- 
ness—are not always to be found where it 
would seem most easy to realize them. 
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But do these conditions seem dangerous 
chiefly in the minds of over-zealous health ex- 
perts or is the country child to-day suffering 
from the effects of unwholesome living condi- 
tions? In a recent investigation of school hy- 
giene by the United States Public Health Sur- 
vey where particular emphasis was laid on 
the mental health of children it was found 
that rural children are peculiarly exposed to 
conditions causing mental retardation. Physi- 
cal defects, especially those involving sight 
and hearing, malnutrition and adenoids and 
tonsils operate to cause such retardation and 
do not receive the proper attention in the 
country school. The sanitation of school 
buildings in the country where too large num- 
bers of children are crowded into one room; 
where ventilation is most inadequate and im- 
proper lighting the rule also tends to retard 
the mental development of the rural child. 
Some of you remember only too well the low, 
uneven desks over which the children sit all 
hunched up, and the utter lack of ventilation, 
the evils of which are increased in the winter 
when the room is heated by a smoking wood 
stove. Statistics tell even more conclusively 
the same story, showing that the decline in 
mortality rates in the country districts has not 
kept pace with that in cities. From 1900 to 
1912 the decline in rural mortality from all 
causes in the registration area was only 8.6 
per cent., while the corresponding decline in 
city mortality was 21.2 per cent. At the time 
of the Spanish War it was noted that army 
recruits from cities were stronger, more en- 
during and in general healthier than those 
from country districts. In 1914 the National 
Educational Association made a survey of 
country school houses. They state that wher- 
ever city and rural statistics were contrasted 
the country child is from 5 per cent. to 20 
per cent. more defective than the city child. 
By defective is meant defective in the largest 
sense, which includes any mental or physical 
defect, such as imperfect vision or hearing, 
defective teeth, etc., as well as feeblemind- 
edness, 

Whose task is it to set about remedying 
these conditions? and how can it best be done? 
The health officer who has received his ap- 
pointment at the hands of his neighbor is 
going to make little effort to inspect his neigh- 
bor’s premises. Also his main qualification 
for the office may be in the realm of politics 
and not in the realm of public health. So the 
position of health officer is too apt to be- 
come purely nominal. The country doctor, 
however lovable and kind he may be, may 
not have come sufficiently in contact with 
modern health movements to be able to rouse 
himself or his patients out of their accus- 
tomed ways of living. The problem sifts down 
to finding some means of educating the people 
so that they themselves will see the need of an 
effort to make the surroundings for their chil- 
dren and their neighbors’ children wholesome 
and healthy. For the overworked individual 
living by the traditions and prejudices of his 
fathers, whether he be isolated on a farm or 
living in a city, something more than a mes- 
sage on paper or from a lecture platform is 
needed to induce him to change his daily 





habits. It is the nurse who has been able to 
interpret this message, and to translate it into 
the language of each family’s needs, so that 
they have seen its relation to themselves. : 

The public health nurse has been called the 
strategic point in all public health movements 
and this is peculiarly true of the nurse in the 
country. Where hospitals are almost unknown 
skilled and expert care of the sick is very rare. 
When it is found it receives the highest honor. 
The nurse enters the homes to minister to the 
sick. Explanations are almost unnecessary, 
her mission is so easily understood and so 
universally respected. Everyone in the house 
turns to the nurse and the children fairly 
haunt her footsteps. Whatever she does be- 
comes educational. Even so practical and 
simple an act as making the bed can teach 
more thoroughly than many lectures the value 
of cleanliness. 

Little by little the nurse gains the confidence 
of the family and quite imperceptibly in each 
daily visit she teaches some new lesson as to 
how health may be made more possible for 
those who are ill and how the well may keep 
well. Mrs. Smith is not only told what she 
should not give the children, but it is ex- 
plained why tea and coffee are not good for 
them, and why cereals are better for breakfast 
than fried meat. More easily and naturally 
than anyone else can the nurse learn of the 
possible contamination of milk, water and 
food. It may take months and it may take a . 
year before she can persuade the farmer that 
a pig pen too near the well is dangerous to 
his children, but surely she is better equipped 
to persuade him of this fact when she herself 
has been the one to nurse those same children 
through serious illness. And each family that 
is convinced means an easier task in persuad- 
ing the next door neighbor, whether that 
neighbor be across the street or a mile away. 

The rural nurse by no means limits her ac- 
tivities to the homes where actual sickness has 
occurred, though this often is her opening 
wedge into the heart of the community. The 
country school where medical inspection is 
unknown, where the roller towel, common 
drinking cup and entirely inadequate toilet 
facilities are the rule, is one of the greatest 
fields for the nurse’s activities. While she is 
visiting Johnny’s home trying to convince his 
mother that he won’t get pneumonia on the 
spot if the windows are open at night, and 
that there are other methods of keeping him 
warm than having him sleep with his little 
brother and sister, she is also talking to 
Johnny and his playmates in school. She 
stimulates a rivalry between them as to which 
one’s tceth can look the best and hands the 
cleanest, finally getting them reluctantly inter- 
ested in bathing because the nurse says it will 
make them strong men. By beginning with 
the children and telling them how to live 
wholesome, clean and active lives, she is build- 
ing for the future and working with material 
which is still in a plastic stage. 

It is for the nurse to discover that Mary’s 
continual colds and general mental and -, 
cal retardation are due to enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids, and that the reason Philip pays no 
attention to what the teacher puts on the 
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blackboard is not stupidity, but because he can 
not see the writing and needs glasses. It may 
be possible to persuade the teacher of the value 
of ventilation in the school room when she 
sees how much better the children’s minds 
work after a little fresh air is let in. It is 
not always so easy to convince the school di- 
rectors that a tall, overgrown boy of twelve 
ought not to sit at the same size desk where 
is brother of six sits quite comfortably. But 
when those same men have seen the nurse car- 
ing for their own sick, their minds are in a 
receptive state. 

The feebleminded child in school may be a 
grave menace to those with whom he is asso- 
ciated, and, in justice to him as well as to the 
others, the nurse must persuade his family to 
place him where he can receive special care 
without endangering other children. The 
nurse must be observant of the health of the 
mind as well as of the body, and, by becoming 
the friend of the children, both at school and 
at home, learn their personal habits and en- 
deavor to direct each child into healthy ways 
and a normal life. 

The medical inspection of the children at 
school is one of the most important parts of 
the work of the nurse. To detect at once any 
symptoms of contagious disease is the most 
effective way of preventing the spread of such 
diseases and practically forestall the possibili- 
ties of an epidemic. These regular inspections 
also afford the nurse the means of keeping in 
touch with the general health conditions of 
each child and of noting any mental or physi- 
cal defects. But it is not enough to discover 
the existence of defects. To discover the 
trouble is but half the task for the nurse. By 
winning the interest of the children, the re- 
spect of their families and the love of the 
whole community through her personal service 
to many in their time of greatest need, she is 
in a position to remedy difficulties that no 
one else could touch. She goes beyond the 
child to the home, there persuading the par- 
ents to take such action as is necessary to 
correct unhealthy development in their chil- 
dren. She goes beyond the school room to 
the school committee, often being able to per- 
suade them to take action in regard to cine 
conditions which have long disturbed the 
county superintendent, but about which he 
could get nothing done. For instance, no one 
is better prepared to attack the inadequate 
toilet facilities of the country school, so dan- 
gerous to the health and morals of the chil- 
dren, than the rural nurse. In fact, the nurse 
becomes the health teacher for the whole com- 
munity, giving instruction in the simple laws 
of health and hygiene to the pupils and to 
their parents as well. Also through her the 
school teachers and administratiors are kept in 
touch with the most advanced and progressive 
ideas about individual and community health, 
especially in their relation to the school. And 
so we find the nurse of greatest assistance 
both to teacher and superintendent in making 
the school the center that it should be of 
healthy mental, moral and physical develop- 
ment for the rural child. 

In various parts of the country special 
courses are being established in connection 
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with universities to prepare nurses for just 
this work. Such nurses can be procured and 
such work established through the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York. The cost to 
the community in dollars and cents is any- 
where from 1000 to 1200 dollars, covering the 
salary of the nurse, her equipment and trans- 
portation. I need not point out the enormous 
saving to the community through suffering re- 
lieved, illness prevented, and in the develop- 
ment of a sturdy, healthy generation. In 
other states many such public health nurses 
are paid for by the state or county itself, 
school nurses often coming under the Board 
of Education and paid for by them. Either 
by stirring up local interest and desire for such 
a nurse and persuading public-minded citizens 
to finance the undertaking, or by persuading 
the government itself to pay for her, you can 
assist in the establishment of a rural nurse, 
and, by so doing, help yourselves in your 
splendid work for the children of Pennsyt 
vania. 


The last address of the sessions was by 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson, of the Lepartment 
of Rural Economics, Columbia University, 
New York, in answer to the question, “Can 
the Farmer Afford It?” The Secretary 
was unable to get a copy or a report of this 
address. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


The Department of County Superintend- 
ence of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
‘Association at its annual convention, in order 
to promote the general welfare and increase 
the specific efficiency of the elementary schools 
of the State, hereby declares: 

That the biennial State appropriation for 
public schools should be raised from fifteen 
to eighteen million dollars for elementary 
schools and an additional appropriation for 
other school activities. 

That the minimum salary of County Super- 
intendent's be fixed at $2000 to $2500 accerd- 
ing to the number of schools in the county 
and that the minimum salary of Assistant 
County Superintendent be fixed at $1800 per 
year. 

That the present system of granting pro- 
visional and professional certificates by coun- 
ty superintendents be abolished and the au- 
thority to issue the same be vested in the State 
Department of Public Instruction under con- 
ditions that shall make such certificates of 
State-wide validity and secure to all the com- 
mon schools of the State teachers of broader 
academic attainments and more specific pro- 
fessional preparation for their duties. ~ 

That the full amount due under the present 
Code to each district, as a refund for the high 
school tuition of non-resident pupils, be paid 
by the State. 

That in order to compensate teachers in a 
manner commensurate with the higher quali- 
fications herein demanded and consistent with 
the new dignity and added responsibility with 
which the teacher’s calling should be invested, 
the salary of every teacher who now holds a 
permanent certificate, State Normal School di- 
ploma, State College permanent certificate, or 
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who shall hereafter obtain a certificate of any 
of the grades herein named, shall be not less 
than $600 per year, to be paid in twelve equal 
installments and that the increase thus created 
shall be paid out of funds appropriated for the 
purpose by the legislature under the control 
and direction of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

That the enforcement of the vaccination law 
shall be pl :ed under the direction of the dis- 
trict board of health instead of on the teacher 
as now provided. 

That special preparation of teachers for ru- 
ral school work shall be given by the State 
Normal School. 

That the State Department of Public In- 
strection provide for the use of county super- 
intendents a uniform system of records and 
also of accounting for school districts. 

That the minimum school term in all dis- 
tricts be fixed at eight months. 

That the minimum professional preparation 
of all teachers entitled to receive the minimum 
salary herein named shall include the equiva- 
lent of a four years’ high school course and a 
two years’ normal school training. 

That sufficient State aid be given to town- 
ship school districts to encourage the closing 
of all small rural schools, and the consolida- 
tion of all possible schools at convenient cen- 
ters in the district, and that the State pay all 
or a part of the cost of the transportation of 
pupils to such consolidated centers, 

That we strongly favor the establishment of 
a comprehensive State-wide teachers’ retire- 
ment fund by the legislature of 1917. 

That all the conditions requisite for the es- 
tablishment of county and state standard 
schools respectively be made operative by law 
by the legislature of 1917, within such a period 
of years as shall permit school districts to 
conform to such requirements, and 

That within this time every rural school that 
cannot be thus standardized shall be consoli- 
dated with other rural schools into a properly 
graded school to which the pupils thereof 
shall be transported at public expense, and 
that standardization be revised so as to in- 
clude all forms of graded schools. 

That State aid be granted to all consolidated 
schools equal in amount to that granted to voca- 
tional schools under similar conditions and 
that the transportation of pupils thereto be 
paid by the State. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations, Supts. 
Wm. M. Evans, John W. Snoke and C. E. 
Plasterer reported the following as officers 
for the ensuing year: 

President—J. Kelso Green. 

Vice President—M. S. Bentz. 

Secretary—L. R. Crumrine. 

Treasurer—J. H. Hoffman. 

Executive Committee—R. O. Welfling, L. 
Mayne Jones and John W. Snoke. 

Member General Nominating Commit- 
tee—Harry D. Freeland. 

Member Educational 
Hamilton. 

Their report was adopted unanimously, 
after which the Department adjourned. 


Council—Samuel 
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. HE report of membership at the Har- 

risburg meeting of the State Associa- 
tion, including all names that have been re- 
ceived by the Treasurer up to February 
2oth, shows an enrollment of at least 12,000, 
Tothis the Department of School Directors 
adds about three hundred members.. The 
grand total when the lists are all complete 
will be upwards of 12,500—the largest 
known in the history of the Association.- 
Says Professor Keck: 


On account of sickness the treasurer could 
not attend the 1916 meeting but he was ably 
represented by Prof. A. M. Dietrich and Supt. 
A. F. Kemp and this report is based upon the 
statement given by those gentlemen on their 
return from the meeting. It is the first meet- 
ing of the association that the treasurer missed 
in thirty-four years, and it is the meeting that 
gave the largest enrollment up to this year. 
This increase in the enrollment may properly 
be credited to friends of the asseciation. This 
report gives the names of these who sent in 
the largest lists (all the names will appear in 
the official list). 

Supt. Roth of Adams enrolled eighty-eight. 
He always reports a good enrollment. Supt. 
Hamilton of the “state” of Allegheny sent 
six hundred and fifty-three names. This able 
superintendent, with the many district superin- 
tendents in the county helping, always has a 
large enrollment. Supt. Sherrard of Pitts- 
burgh enrolled one hundred and forty-eight. 
Supt. Steltz of Braddock sent seventy-five 
names. Supt. Tanger of Homestead added 
forty-seven names and Supt. George of Car- 
negie sent forty-five. Braddock reported an 
enrollment of 100 per cent. Supt. Goodwin 
of Kittanning sent in seventy names, some 
from the borough, others from other parts of 
Armstrong county. 

Co. Supt. Locke’s report has not come in 
yet. Supt. Taft of Rochester sent, thus far, 
the largest number from Beaver county. Bed- 
ford county sent seventy-one names. Berks 
county, the home of the President of the As- 
sociation, reports the following 100 per cent. 
districts: Bally, Birdsboro, Brecknock, Centre- 
port, District, Fleetwood, Kutztown, Lenharts- 
ville, Longswamp, Lower Alsace, Maxatawny, 
Mt. Penn, Oley, Robesonia, Ruscombmanor, 
Upper Tulpehocken, Wernersville, Windsor, 
Womelsdorf and Wyomissing. Miss Stout, 
Supervisor, enrolled one hundred and thirty; 
Supt. Mattes, one hundred and twenty-seven; 
Supt. Kemp, one hundred and forty, and Mr. 
Stricker, Supt. Rapp’s secretary, one hundred 
and sixty-five. Supt. Baish of Altoona sent 
in the largest list from Blair county. Supt. 
Gaunt of Tyrone sent thirty-nine names and 
Supt. Wineland of Juniata thirty-three. Buck’s 
county’s report is not complete yet. Thus far 
Supt. Baggs of Bristol sent in twenty-four 
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names and Supt. Smyser three hundred and 
eighty. The following hundred per cent. dis- 
tricts have been reported: Buckingham, Doyles- 
town, Dublin, Hilltown, Ivyland, Langhorne, 
South Langhorne, Lower Makefield, Upper 
Makefield, New Hope, Newtown, Nocka- 
mixon, Northampton, Plumstead, Quakertown, 
Richlandtown, Riegelsville, Sellersville, Sil- 
verdale, Southampton, Telford, Trumbauers- 
ville, Tullytown, Warrington, Warwick, 
Wrightstown, Wycombe, and Yardley. Also 
Bridgeton twp., East Rockhill, Falls, Haycock 
and Tinicum. Percentage of Bucks county is 93. 

Prin. G. W. Stephens of Ebensburg sent in 
the largest list from Cambria county. Supt. 
Plasterer of Cameron county enrolls every 
one of his teachers, thus earning 100 per cent. 
for his county. He did the same thing last 
year. The following 100 per cent. districts 
have been reported from Carbon county: 
Beaver Meadow, Principal Jones; East Mauch 
Chunk, Prin. McCabe; Lehighton, Prin. Shull; 
Packerton, Prin. Bye; Palmerton, Prin. Cole; 
Summit Hill, Prin. Levengood; Tresckow, 
Prin. Gallagher, and Weatherly, Prin. Fox. 
Supt. Wagner of Bellefonte sent in forty- 
three names. He enrolled every one of the 
Bellefonte teachers, thus earning 100 per cent. 
for the borough, and he has done this four 
years in succession. If all the principals and 
superintendents of the State would follow his 
example, there would be an enrollment worth 
mentioning. Supt. Bock of Chester county 
enrolled one hundred and forty-four, Prof. S. 
I. Kreemer seventy-one, and Supt. Gordon 
fifty-three. The following are the 100 per 
cent. districts in this county: Coatesville, East 
Bradford, Elverson, Kennett Square, New 
London and North Coventry. Supt. Weisger- 
ber sent the largest Clearfield county list but 
Supt. Gast of DuBois is a close second. Cur- 
wensville, Prin. Gilliland, has a 100 per cent. 
enrollment. Supt. Hunt of Lock Haven has 
the largest enrollment in Clinton county. Supt. 
Evans takes the lead in Columbia county, 
while Supt. Shambach of Berwick and Supt. 
Sterner of Bloomsburg each sent a 100 per 
cent. list. In Crawford county Supt. Adam- 
son sent the largest list. Supt. Sargent of 
Meadville did very well. Supt. Green of 
Cumberland.county sent one hundred and one 
names. Principal Briner of Carlisle sent fifty- 
three and this gives that town an enrollment 
of 100 per cent. 

Supt. Downes of Harrisburg takes the lead 
in Dauphin county—a thing which he has done 
for some years. He turned in an enrollment 
of three hundred and twenty-eight and all 
nicely arranged. His district has 100 per cent. 
to its credit. Prin. Adams kept up his repu- 
tation. He had a nice number of names, and 
so had Prin. Coleman of Gratz, Supt. McGin- 
ness of Steelton and Co. Supt. Shambaugh. 
In Delaware county the largest number was 
sent by Supt. Eisenberg of Chester. Miss 
Welsh, Supt. Kreider and Supt. Wilson each 
remembered the association to good purpose. 

Supt. Sweeny of Elk county always does his 
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share to swell the enrollment of the associa- 
tion. In Erie county the largest number of 
names was sent by Supt. Bush. Supt. Carroll 
of Fayette county certainly seems to have his 
county well organized and his teachers work- 
ing with him. He always turns in many 
names. Prin. Smith of Dawson, Supt. Mont- 
gomery and Supt. Wright helped to increase 
the list. Good lists were returned by Co. Supt. 
Smith of Franklin county, Supt. Reber of 
Waynesboro and Supt. Hess of Chambers- 
burg. Supt. Thomas of Fulton county sur- 
prised the treasurer. He sent a list of. thirty- 
seven names—a number seldom equalled by 
this county. Supt. Freeland of the south- 
western corner of the State sent sixty-two 
names, Supt. Boyer of Huntingdon added 
forty-four and Supt. Chapman of Indiana 
thirty-eight. In Jefferson Supt. Jackson of 
Punxsutawney followed his old rule. He leads 
the county. Supt. Kauffman of Juniata coun- 
ty gave the treasurer a very pleasant surprise 
by sending sixty-six names. 

Assistant Co. Supt. Alexander again sent 
the largest number of Lancaster county names, 
Supt. Sampson of Columbia and Supt. Work 
of Lancaster City added nice lists. Supt. 
Taylor of Lackawanna county did well. Supt. 
Weber of Scranton added two hundred and 
twenty-two names, Supt. Anthony of Blake- 
ley borough enrolled every one of his teachers 
and this gives the district 100 per cent. Too 
many of the district superintendents of this 
Lebanon county 
has two energetic superintendents and the 
teachers seem to be very loyal. In the first 
place Prin. Davenport of Myerstown turned 
in a 100 per cent. report for the borough; he 
was followed by Supt. Balsbaugh with a simi- 
lar report for the city, and then Supt. Snoke 
came with such a report for the entire county. 
This is the second time that Supt. Snoke has 
done this. Lehigh county (Little Lehigh) did 
well, Supt. Dodd of Allentown heads the list 
with two hundred and fifty-five names. This 
city for some years did not enroll many, but 
this year it is one of the banner districts. 
Supt. Wertman, Supt. Rupp’s assistant, sent 
in one hundred and nineteen names. Prin. 
Stephens sent in forty-seven names. Prin Sny- 
der twenty-seven, and Prin. Oswald, twenty- 
five. The 100 per cent. districts of this county 
are Allentown, Alburtis, Catasauqua, Emaus, 
Fountain Hill, Macungie, Slatington and 
Whitehall. In Luzerne county Principal Breid- 
inger takes the lead. He sent one hundred 
and sixty-nine names. Supt. Harman added 
one hundred and nineteen, and Supt. Diffen- 
dafer sent one hundred and three names. 
Supt. Diffendafer always enrolls all his teach- 
ers and Nanticoke is the only 100 per cent. 
districts reported from this populous county. 
Supt. Milnor heads the Lycoming list. He en- 
rolled one hundred and sixty-five. Williams- 
port, through Miss MacMullan and Prof. Bul- 
lard, adds one hundred and sixteen more. The 
following 100 per cent. districts have been re- 
ported: Muncy, Jersey Shore and Loyalsock. 
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In McKean county Supt. Dietrich, by sending 
forty-four names, takes the lead. Kane is the 
only 100 per cent. district in this county. Supt. 
McConnell of Mercer county enrolled forty- 
eight, Supt. Gamble of Sharon twenty-two 
and Supt. Gerberich of Gzeenville thirteen. 
Supt. T. Latimer Brooks of Lewistown re- 
peated his last year’s work and enrolled every 
one of his teachers. Lewistown is entitled to 
100 per cent. Supt. Koehler of Monroe county 
sent forty-six names. The district superin- 
tendents of Montgomery county take the 
lead decidedly and among these Supt. Downs 
of Ardmore, Supt. Ackerman of Glenside and 
Supt. Rupert of Pottstown sent the largest 
numbers. Cheltenham township reports 100 
per cent. 

Supt. Frankenfield of Butztown sent in one 
hundred and eighty-one names—the largest 
number from Northampton county and by far 
the largest number that the rural part of the 
county has sent in many years. Supt. Laramy 
of Easton always enrolls a large number; this 
year he brought one hundred and nine names. 
Supt. Buck of South Bethlehem, judging from 
what his directors did for him recently and 
what his teachers do for him, must have the 
school affairs of .-his district well in hand. 
Last year he enrolled every one of his teach- 
ers and he did the same thing this year. 
Supt. Cleaver, the efficient superintendent of 
Bethlehem, remembers the association very 
properly every year. This year he enrolled 
fifty-seven. Mr. Landis, the popular superin- 
tendent of Northampton, has not forgotten 
the association any year since he has been in 
office. This year he enrolled every one of his 
teachers. The 100 per cent. districts are 
Northampton, South Bethlehem, Freemans- 
burg, Portland, Hellertown, Walnutport, Chap- 
mans, Glendon, Allen Township, Lehigh and 
Wilson Townships. In Northumberland county 
Supt. Swank leads with sixty-four names. 
Supt. Howerth is a close second. Shamokin 
is a 100 per cent. district. Several district su- 
perintendéents have not reported yet. 

Co. Supt. Kline of Perry surprised the treas- 
urer very pleasantly by enrolling one hundred 
and eleven of his teachers. Supt. Westbrook 
of Pike sent in a very nice enrollment. Dr. 
Flounders of Philadelphia added two hundred 
and seventy-three names to the list. Supt. 
Welfling of Potter county, aided by his assist- 
ant, Supt. Akeley, gave the association a great 
surprise by doing what the county had never 
done before—they enrolled every teacher in 
the county and Potter becomes a 100 per cent. 
county. 

This year Supt. Stetler of Snyder county 
did what he came very near doing for a num- 
ber of years. He always enrolled a large 
number of his teachers but this year he en- 
rolled every one of them and Snyder is a 100 
per cent. county. In Schuylkill county Supt. 
Seltzer takes the lead. He sent ninety-two 
names. Supt. Cooper of Shenandoah is sec- 
ond. He enrolled fifty-three. Ashland last 
year under Supt. Garber and this year under 
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Supt. Weirick was the first district of the 
State to reporta fullenrollment. Supt. Weirick 
writes that he had no trouble to get his teachers 
to enroll. He says that he spoke of the impor- 
tance of the association and his teachers were 
ready to add their names. Supt. Derr of Tama- 
qua and Prin. Christ of Minersville always send 
goodenrollments. The 100 per cent. district of 
this county are Auburn, Ashland and Tamaqua. 
Somerset county added fifty-nine names to 
the list. Susquehanna county enrolled forty- 
eight. Principal Killian of Susquehanna bor- 
ough enrolled 100 per cent. of his teachers. 
Supt. Retan of Tioga county sent forty-six 
names, while Supt. Spigelmyer of Union coun- 
ty brought in sixty. In Warren, Youngsville 
and Grand Valley boroughs are 100 per cent. 
districts. 

Washingten county, the county that started 
to do the enrolling in a systematic way, is still 
in line. Supt. Crumrine sent three hundred 
and thirty-seven names, Supt. McCleary sev- 
enty-four, Supt. Pollock forty-three, Supt. 
Dean twenty-four, and Supt. Layhue seven- 
teen. Supt. Morgan of Wyoming county added 
forty-seven names. In the populous county of 
Westmoreland Supt. Wallace, one of Supt. 
Shaw’s able assistants, takes the lead. He en- 
rolled two hundred and six. Supt. Gress of 
Monessen sent ninety-four names. Supt. Alle- 
man of Greensburg added eighty. Supt. Hersh- 
berger of New Kensington brought fifty-three, 
Supt. Steele of Latrobe turned in fifty-nine 
names, and Supt. Allen of Vandergrift twenty- 
two. In York county the main work was done 
by Supt. Wanner. He enrolled fifty-one. 

In this large enrollment a few facts of gen- 
eral interest crop out: In Cameron, Lebanon, 
Potter and Snyder counties every teacher en- 
rolled. The enrollment of all the teachers in 
the following towns—Blakely, Greensburg, 
Latrobe and Monessen—was paid by the dis- 
trict. Of the higher institutions the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, through the efforts of 
Dr. Graves, enrolls the largest number. All 
the State Normal Schools of the Common- 
wealth are represented. The principal of one 
of them forgot to enroll. The school at Kutz- 
town enrolled twenty-one—the highest num- 
ber—the lowest number is three. In compar- 
ing the official list of names with the list of 
names of Pennsylvania school officers one 
must come to the conclusion that quite a num- 
ber of districts entitled to separate superin- 
tendents are without such an officer now, for 
surely the great State of Pennsylvania would 
not employ a superintendent who is not a 
member of its Educational Association. 

In conclusion the treasurer thanks the many 
members of the association who wrote him 
and sent him words of good cheer and encour- 
agement since sickness has overtaken him. 


Financial Report. 
Lan number of enrollments at $1 


MOUD \ osc cativalnwe daa weeds dedouns $11,688.00 
Deduct 39 Life Members..$ 39.00 | 
Amount of 94 bills paid... 4,207.31 4,246.31 

Amount on Had: 6.002.660 $ 7,441.69 
Respectfully submitted, 
Davi S. Kecx. 
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So next meeting of the State Educa- 

tional Association will be held at Johns- 
town, December 27th, 28th and 29th. The 
High School Department will hold its open- 
ing sessions on Wednesday, December 26th. 
This will be the first time the Association 
has met in Johnstown, which is easy of 
access from all parts of the State. A cor- 
dial invitation was also given from Wilkes- 
Barre, but two meetings, those of 1875 and 
1903, have been held in that goodly city. 
The hotel accommodations at Johnstown 
are vouched for as equal to those of Har- 
risburg, and it is promised that there shall 
be no advance in rates. In 1889 the annual 
meeting was held in Altoona, with Dr. E. 
E. Higbee as presiding officer. A large 
number of the members present made the 
special trip to see the wreck of Johnstown 
caused by the flood of that year of disaster. 


INcREASE of. appropriation will be asked 
from the Legislature for the schools and 
for the highways. Chairman Miles A. Mill- 
iron, of the House Education Committee, 
says that he would like to see an appropria- 
tion of $20,000,000 made for schools, three- 
fourths of which should be set aside for the 
common schools, especially to make better 
the rural schools. 

In speaking’ of increasing the appropria- 
tion Mr. Milliron says: “I have found a 
strong sentiment for increase of the school 
appropriation. Many people would like to 
see an appropriation of $20,000,000, but 
there may be a compromise on $18,000,000. 
If the Legislature allows $18,000,000 I 
would set $15,000,000 at least aside for the 
elementary schools because in my opinion 
the foundations of educations are being 
neglected. In the last appropriation period 
the common schools got $13,385,400 out of 
the $15,000,000 appropriation. If the Leg- 
islature gives $18,000,000 I would favor di- 
viding $3,000,000 among vocational educa- 
eg high schools, normal schools and the 
ike.” 

Mr. Milliron favors also a liberal appro- 
priation to enable the State to buy the three 
remaining State normal schools. It now 
has title to ten and it is proposed to estab- 
lish a bureau of normal schools in the 
Board of Education. 


_ For the first time in its history the Na- 
tional Education Convention is this year to 


be held in the great Northwest. This an- 
nouncement will be gratifying to thousands 
of teachers who have long entertained a 
desire to visit that land of historic interest, 
and which has supplied so many of the 
legends on which the light literature of 
modern days is founded. There is some- 
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thing about the mention of the Northwest 
that stirs the blood and revives that feeling 
of childhood which might have been “ wan- 
derlust.” To every one of the teachers who 
read this will come a mental picture of the 
summer evenings when he or she stood at 
the front gate and looked at the road dis- 
appearing over the hill, and as they looked 
they registered a mighty resolve to some 
day go out there to see for themselves if 
it ended where the sky came down. The 
convention will be held at Portland, Ore- 
gon, July 7 to 14, right in the heart of the 
Northwest. The city has a population of 
282,000 and it better equipped with hotels 
and rooming houses than many cities of 
larger size. Good rates are guaranteed by 
the Portland General Committee, of which 
Supt. L. R. Alderman is chairman. He 
says that Portland can entertain 30,000 visi- 
tors without “turning a hair.” Oregon 
people are proud of the many attractions 
they have to display to their guests. Dep- 
uty Supt. Teitrick of the Department of 
Public Instruction will arrange for Penn- 
sylvania headquarters both at Kansas City 
in February and at Portland in July. 

Has the American Journal of Education 
seen a light? Hear the editor on psychol- 
ogy: “Professor Hugo Miinsterburg, the 
noted psychologist of Harvard, died re- 
cently very suddenly while sitting at his 
school-room desk teaching a class. He was 
an eminent scholar in his chosen field, 
greatly admired by his students, and natur- 
ally a trifle over-rated by them. He did a 
great service to education by exploding the 
notion that a study of psychology is neces- 
sary or even desirable in the making of a 
teacher. Before Miinsterburg, psychology 
was harped upon and the teaching of it, or 
rather the nomenclature of the subject—for 
it seldom went deeper than phraseology— 
was a great fad in the normal schools, and 
as a rule the stupidest bonehead in the class 
was the most proficient in rattling off the 
lingo. The situation is not so bad now as 
it was, but there is still room for improve- 
ment.” 


Scranton has been holding a series of fu- 
ture citizens’ meetings for the foreign born 
residents of that city. At these meetings 
addresses are made with the purpose of ex- 
tending a welcome to the foreigner, to point 
out the privileges a citizen may enjoy, to 
inform him of the duties each citizen owes 
to his country and to assure him that the 
public school authorities have provided 
means by which he can prepare himself to 
obtain the highest gift this country can 
offer its friends of foreign birth—Ameri- 
can citizenship. 














